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Roads 


HAT old and once loved phrase, “the by- 

paths of literature,” is going out of fashion, 

even as the by-path and winding road are 
being oppressed or obliterated by the asphalt high- 
way. No one (this is the theory) rambles in books 
any more. They read for knowledge, for excite- 
ment, for sophistication, for stimulus. ‘This is the 
theory. 

But it is not the fact. The mechanical whirl 
and hurry world of the modern city is illusory. All 
seem to hasten with it, all seem to accept its tempo, 
and speed down the ringing grooves of industrialism. 
So in appearance, but not in reality. For the tempo 
of life is not the life itself which it hurries on 
through noise and change. Only the happily (or is 


it hapless) born whose energy is geared to their’ 


times move in reciprocal effort with the main cur- 
rents. They—the speedy, the active ones—seem to 
be the stream itself, but are only its wavelets, There 
are eddies and backwaters, flotsam and jetsam, 
wreckage and driftage, in the industrial river. The 
idlers loafing on the courthouse green of a new 
power city of the South, are men who cannot keep 
up with the new speed of life. They idle. And 
behind faces conformable to the haste of modern 
experience are still philosophic minds, contemplative, 
meditative, skeptical of their own haste, brooding 
when they can. 

Dynamism increases, the wheels turn faster, steps 
are speeded, nerves are stretched tauter, more daily 
is undertaken though not much more worth counting 
is done. There is no better solution to the problem 
than Joshua’s, who begged the sun to stand still while 
he finished his job at leisure; and, unlike him, we 
can expect no miracle. The busy world will go 
faster until it goes slower, and we shall not tarry 
until the turn. 

But there are abatements, sedatives, anesthetics, 
and even mandragoras, that give a chance for rest. 
ss s+ 8 

Let us urge, therefore, with all the confidence of 
an age that can devise cures almost as fast as it breeds 
diseases, a zoning system for literature. We need 
books for the travelers on the express roads that lead 
at seventy miles an hour from office to factory, and 
on to nowhere in particular; books for the broken- 
down and weary parked by the hot-dog stands; books 
for the by-paths, the fields, and the rutted hill roads 
through the pastures where the hasty never come. 
Books of speed; books of escape; books of leisure. 

For the first class, lift all restrictions and let them 
zip. We must have more feverish narrative, more 
chipped and staccato dialogue, more characters caught 
as by a moving-picture camera in an express train 
photographing a crowd streaming by in the opposite 
direction. Give us more of that lightning realism 
which is so frank, so sharp that there is no time to 
consider its significance. What is so crudely visible 
must be true! Break up consecutiveness as a subway 
train roaring past stations all alike loses all sense of 
direction in speed. If we are to live on the gas of 
an explosion, let us get a full realization of such a 
life into our literature, for delirious acceleration is 
new to humanity and may not last long. Let us 
have, then, a zone of speed, where the music of the 
spheres becomes the whir of wheels spinning the 
brain through a reel of experience run off at the 
speed of sound. 

And give us a zone of escape. More romances of 
illusion for those broken by industrialism; a wider 
and franker reach into the sentimental for tired 
imaginations which cannot keep up with reality. A 

(Continued on page 852) 


Diner Macabre 


By ADELE DE LEEUW 


IFE invited me to dine, 
“Come at seven; don’t be late.” . 
There were crystal cups for wine, 


Heavy, gold-encrusted plate, 


' Damask, silken-soft and white, 


Gleaming silver, bowls of flowers; 
There was promise of delight... . 
So we sat for several hours. 


Life conversed on everything, 
Charmingly, of course, as ever. 

And I, feebly parroting, 
Thought myself, and her, quite clever. 


Life leaned toward me—devil-saint— 
There was incense, strong and heady; 
1 was growing rather faint— 
Life rose, saying, “Are you ready?” 


“But,” I cried, “we have not dined!” 
“Oh,” said Life, “that does not matter. 
“Surely you don’t really mind?” 
Keeping up her steady patter. 


“T’ve an escort waiting for you— 
“Sorry—say you understand. 

“T do hope Death will not bore you,” 
She called after, waved her hand. 


I was feeling weak, and thinner, 
And my head swam feverishly. 
“Did you have a pleasant dinner?” 
Death inquired, punctiliously. 


So, forgetting lack of meat, 
Lack of wine, and only thinking 
That Life had beén very sweet, 
I cried, “Yes!” and went, unwinking, 


From the doorway, lighted, warm, 
Down the steps, now wet with rain, 

With Death clinging to my arm, 
Down the long and shadowed lane. 
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Light and Leading * 


By H. L. MENcKEN 


R. CANBY is an idealist, but of the variety 
which remembers that there is such a thing 
as reality. One hears from him none of 

the windy music which so-called humanists chant so 
depressingly, nor any of the mad, glad battle-cries 
which issue from reformers and revolutionists. He 
is not at all saddened by the present posture of the 
national letters. Improvements, of course, he can 
imagine easily enough, but while they linger he finds 
plenty of writing that is amusing and not a little that 
is thrilling. Even Babbitt-hunting does not upset 
him, though it is not exactly to his taste. He thinks 
that something might be accomplished by letting 
Babbitt up for a space, and trying to civilize him by 
showing him something “that he is not, but may 
very possibly desire to be,” but he does not promote 
this “very possibly” to the rank and dignity of “very 
surely.” 

His discourse on the essential American disease, 
the cholera booba, has much to be said for it. Our 
trouble, he says, is not that we do not produce enough 
first-rate men; it is that we do not utilize them suffi- 
ciently. The false values in vogue keep them in the 
background. To the country as a whole they bear 
the aspect of eccentrics; to wide reaches of it they 
seem downright dangerous. Not many of them are 
able to stand up to that pervasive enmity, for strength 
of character is a good deal rarer than vigor of mind. 
Either they pitch their song, more or less,‘ to the pre- 
vailing tune, or they subside into vain protest and 
unhappiness, What we need is the liberation of men 
of that kind, so that they may function freely and get 
rid of their present dread of their neighbors and the 
police. But liberating them is plainly going to be a 
long and hard job, for every time it is attempted by 
such men as the editor of the Saturday Review it is 
opposed violently by such men as the editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

s+ FS SF 

Dr. Canby is a man of notable amiability, and, as 
I have hinted, of a generally hopeful and serene cast 
of mind, but now and then the spectacle in front of 
him lifts him to something hard to distinguish from 
indignation. ‘This mass culture, this semi-barbar- 
ism,” he exclaims, “is a beast as powerful as the 
German hordes that swept over the Roman empire, as 
deadly for civilization as the swarms of the semi- 
civilized that welled up through the cracks of the 
classic world and drowned a society as wells organ- 
ized as our own.” And then he cuts loose in earnest: 
“This is the danger. This is Moloch. This is the 
Beast of the Apocalypse. This is Mammon. This 
is the Twilight of the Gods.” But at once he seems 
to regret the fury of his ire, and in a moment he is 
arguing that the way to deal with the beast is to let 
it wear itself out. Its horrible snorts and grimaces 
may be, after all, no more than contributions to “a 
process of world education.” Let its stalkers throw 
away their guns, and “put their energy into works 
of light and leading.” 

I wish I could follow my friend here, but it seems 
to me that it surrenders too quickly. The optimism 
that was a useful staff is suddenly converted, so to 
speak, into a hampering cloak. What chance have 
light and leading got against the Saturday Evening 
Post, which can nab and enchant even so sensitive 
and self-conscious an artist as Hergesheimer? It is 
my recollection that Ralph Waldo Emerson once 
tried them: the visible result today is a series of kit- 
tenish essays by young college professors and the 
* AMERICAN ESTIMATES. By Henry SEIDEL CANBY. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1929. $3. 
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appalling blather of the New Thought. I recall also 
Henry David Thoreau: he survives in the Boy 
Scouts. I go back to Thomas Jefferson: he would 
no more recognize the Bill of Rights that we know 
than Christ would recognize Methodism. I come 
down to Daniel Coit Gilman: his Johns Hopkins 
has been taken by the babbitti, and he is forgotten. 
The roll of such men might be lengthened almost 
endlessly, ‘They all offered light and leading, and 
they all came gorgeously to grief. 

“When the U. S. A.,” says Dr. Canby, “in addi- 
tion to supplying a post office and a federal building 
to every American city, provides a sage, a saint, or a 
hero whose job is merely to live there, we shall ad- 
vance faster on the road to high civilization.” But 
that is precisely the point: the United States, as a 
nation, is not interested in supplying him, and he 
would be chased from his station if he volunteered. 
What shows itself in America is not a mere indiffer- 
ence to light and leading. Above all, it is not an in- 
nocent, wistful yearning for them, as of a lost calf 
for its mother cow, What is visible on all sides is a 
raucous and implacable hostility to them—an organ- 
ized intent to put them down. Thoreau, in his day, 
was laughed at, but that was as far as it went: today 
he would be jailed. Jefferson, in his, was damned 
magnificently, but he served two terms as President: 
today he would be ineligible for any office of trust 
or honor under the Republic. 

It seems to me that there has been a change here, 
and that no resort to the sentiment of hope can dis- 
pose of it. Canby, for once, lets the ideal run away 
with the real. The barbarian invasion that he con- 
fronts is of a kind new to the world, for its troopers 
do not come from afar but spring up from the soil. 
To call it an invasion, indeed, is to stretch the mean- 
ing of the word: it is actually a rising of the native 
chandala, a revolution from below, a jacquerie. 
Another thing separating it from other such eruptions 
is the character of its leadership. The men who 
should be in the field against it are giving it aid. 
The typical salient American becomes a sort of 
amalgam of Babbitt and Elmer Gantry, and when 
he speaks it is in the camp-meeting falsetto of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. Thus a Millikan leaps sobbing 
into the baptismal tank, a Tarkington approaches the 
throne of Rotary on his knees, and a Hoover hands 
over the government to Bishop Cannon and the Anti- 
Saloon League. 


ss SF 

Are light and leading prescribed for this malady? 
Then it must be on the principle of Samuel Hahne- 
mann, for the patient is already getting too much 
from the attending quacks, The Saturday Evening 
Post alone is administering a million kilowatt-hours 
a week, and there is another dreadful dose every time 
a labor leader is invited to a swell banquet, or a 
Federal judge mounts the bench, or a Washington 
correspondent gets an open wire. What is needed, 
obviously, is not more of the same, even though it 
may come out of another bottle; what is needed is an 
antidote. The precise nature of it I do not presume 
to specify, for I was trained as a pathologist in the 
school of Skoda, and have no passion for cheating 
the mortician. But perhaps even a nihilist may sug- 
gest that, when light and leading fail to cure, it may 
be sensible to try a whiff of grape. How many head 
of Emersons would it take to civilize Mississippi? I 
guess a hundred thousand, not wishing to seem exces- 
sive. Forty hangmen could do it much quicker, 
beginning with the rev. clergy. 

Thug I can’t follow Canby in his therapy. In that 
direction, I believe, mass production is bound to fail. 
The average, normal American is bound to remain a 
jackass, for such is the inscrutable will of God, and 
the typical American leader is bound to remain an- 
other, for the Devil pulls him as God pushes. But 
there is yet room for a minority to function and 
flourish, and I see no reason why it should not wrest 
a certain amount of liberty from the implacable 
fates. Were all of the Athenians civilized in the 
days of the illumination? I seem to discern a doubt 
of it in the leading case The People vs. Socrates. 
Was Renaissance Italy free from bankers, realtors, 
bishops, college presidents, stock jobbers, boosters, 
wowsers? The reports I have heard run the other 
way. Searching the books, I encounter Hoovers, 
Otto Kahns, Millikans, Cyrus H. K. Curtises, Char- 
lie Schwabs, Jim Watsons, Smoots, Governor Ful- 
lers, Dr. Frank Cranes, Billy Sundays, and Rabbi 
Stephen S, Wises. Searching further, I find Irving 
Babbitts, Paul Elmer Mores, Edward H. Boks, and 
Bishop Cannons. Nevertheless, a minority survived, 
and out of its fight for life there flowed a civiliza- 
thon. 


Why not again? I see no impediment in the 


nature of man, All that is needed to set the thing 
going, so it seems to me, is a better organization of 
dissent. As matters stand, there is a vast dispersal of 
energy and effort, due on the one hand to an un- 
healthy proliferation of infra-minority S/ocs and on 
the other hand to a pervasive wariness and irresolu- 
tion, hard to distinguish from doubt. In brief, the 
emerging American is still not quite sure of himself. 
If, venturing into political speculation, he revolts 
against such mountebanks as Coolidge, it is only to 
throw himself into the arms of such worse mounte- 
banks as Borah. If, taking the great science of 
morals as his province, he finds Prohibition too 
nauseous a dose, he leaps from it protesting virtuously 
that he is still against the saloon. And if, being of 
softer fibre, he turns to esthetics, then he almost 
always drags into it (even to Greenwich Village or 
the Café du Déme) his congenital superstitions as a 
Christian, a taxpayer, a bachelor of arts, and a 
patriot. 

The result is a carnival of folly, with Babbitt 
roaring over the show. One beholds Professor Bab- 
bitt damning the Jews because they are not Greeks, 
and Waldo Frank belaboring the Nordics because 
they are not Jews. In politics every Liberal is hitched 
to some zany across the fence, and so no two Liberals 
can agree, Parties dissolve into factions, blocs, 
squads, lone wolves. Criticism resolves itself into a 
series of trials for heresy. Save on the lunatic 
fringe, the only thing cherished in common is the 
fear of the righteous. The case of Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Elmer Gantry” recalls itself. What caused that 
highly ingenious and illuminating tractto bedamned? 
Was it its lack of truth? Notatall. It was damned 
for the precisely opposite reason—because it was too 
painfully true—because it was true beyond the en- 
durance of an intelligentsia still removed by only 
one degree from the Methodist Book of Discipline, 
and still haunted, on dark nights, by the uneasy 
feeling that nothing good could ever come of spitting 
into the pastor’s eye. 

ses Ss SF 

Thus, by a circuit, I come back to Canby, and his 
prescription of light and leading. He is right at 
bottom, but he takes in too much territory. ‘The 
business of civilizing the whole American people, 
even by a hair’s-breadth, presents all the cruel diffi- 
culties of draining a butt of malmsey at a gulp, It 
may be done some day, but never by mortal man. 
Let Canby shut off his dreams of miracles, and apply 
himself to a practicable concern. Let him try his 
hand on the American intelligentsia, seeking to find 
out what they have in common and to concentrate 
their energies upon its promotion and defense. He 
has, it seems to me, two sound qualifications for the 
task. The one I have already mentioned: he is a 
man of hopeful habit, and has an imagination florid 
enough to make his hopes seem charming to others. 
The other is a pawky shrewdness which enables him 
to see clearly the difference between a hawk and a 
handsaw. 

I direct your eye to two chapters in “American 
Estimates”: the first is called “Gyring and Gim- 
bling” and the second “Scholarship.” ‘The former, 
by the ancient device of the reductio ad absurdum, 
reduces the pretensions of the transition outfit to 
complete and horrible imbecility. The job, indeed, 
is done magnificently. There is, on the surface, the 
utmost urbanity, but underneath there is the ma- 
lignancy of a vice crusader. In “Scholarship” the 
victims are the dismal pedants of the Modern Lan- 
gauge Association—in other words, Canby’s own 
lodge-brothers. What remains of them, when he 
lets them go at last, is little save a smell of burnt 
chalk. In three devastating pages their gaudy non- 
sense is disposed of forever. Let there be more such 
operations. Let the clowns be chased out, to give 
headroom to rational men. And then let us have 
some light and leading. 

My space runs out with only parts of “American 
Estimates” noticed. But they are plainly the most 
important parts. The rest of the book develops the 
themes that they give out—always ingeniously, 
often very penetratingly, and never without care- 
ful regard to manner. Canby’s writing strikes me 
as extraordinarily good. There is never any strain 
in it, never any sacrifice of simplicity to effect, 
but all the same it shows hard and honest effort. 
To write thus, painstakingly and yet, so to speak, 
innocently, is surely not easy. I seem to see 
signs of epigrams, of eloquence turned off just 
in time. They fill me with pleasant sentiments, for 
1 have to read much in contemporary criticism, and 
1 tire of virtuoso pieces, made to alarm rather than 
instruct. In Canby, despite the debaucheries of 


New York, a trace of the schoolmaster survives. He 
tries to give his customers their honest money’s worth 
in light and leading. That is why I nominate him 
for the task of rounding up the intellectuals, young 
and old, and teaching them what it is all about. 


Sketches With a Difference 

WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS. By Sre.ia 
Benson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1929. 
$3. 





Reviewed by LEE Witson Dopp 


TELLA BENSON is not a popular writer. 
The casual novel reader, in America at least 
—and I fear, also, in England—knows her 
not. She has her devotees, a small but faithful band, 
of which I am a pious member; and her devotees can 
give excellent reasons for their unforced devotion. 
What they can less easily give are sufficient reasons 
for the comparative neglect of her work. True, 
Stella Benson has a subtle, ironic mind, and it can 
hardly be maintained that subtlety and irony are 
qualities making for popular acclaim. On the other 
hand, she has gifts that would seem positively to 
assure a more general recognition. She can bring 
people, all manner of people, alive before us with 
an unerring artistic economy of words; she catches 
exactly the broken rhythms and peculiarities of con- 
temporary speech; and in this connection, let me add, 
she is the one English novelist I know—the solitary 
Phoenix—who can reproduce the daily chatter of 
Americans as in itself it really and racily—though, 
for the most part, perhaps, so regrettably—is. 

Even the gifted and much traveled Galsworthy 
is at a sad loss with the American language. He 
never writes a line of it (dare I say) correctly. But 
Stella Benson has caught our lingo, as she can catch 
any lingo—for her ear seems to be flawless. Nor is 
this all. Subtle and ironic she may be, and without 
a trace of the sentimentality so endearing to most of 
us; but in addition she can be broadly comic, pro- 
ducing true midriff laughter—or she can pass with- 
out sham or faltering to scenes of true tragic pathos 
which sound the human heart. (If you do not be- 
lieve this, read “The Poor Man” and ponder well 
its concluding pages.) And finally, for I must make 
an end, Stella Benson has a gift that is all her own, 
for she offers us reality—the unmistakable, hard- 
boiled thing—but she offers it with a difference. 
She feels and gets through to us the eerimess that is 
always implicit for sensitive minds in the common- 
place of life. There is an authentic magician in her. 
She presents you with the solidified egg, makes a 
slight pass over it, and—I can only say that some- 
thing rather unexpected, rather disquieting, emerges 
from the egg. Stella Benson is not a little fey. 

ss SF 

“World within Worlds,” her latest volume, which 
I am supposed to be reviewing, is not a novel. It is 
a collection of those usually wearisome futilities— 
travel sketches. But Stella Benson is not that kind 
of globe-trotter; and I am minded to try my hand 
at a “blurb” for this rewarding collection. So be it. 


If you like to laugh, read “Worlds within Worlds.” 
If you like to think, read “Worlds within Worlds.” 
If you like to chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy— 


But no, I am not good at this sort of thing! I 
prefer merely to call the attention of certain con- 
temporary esthetes to one little dynamite bomb which 
Stella Benson has here, quite amiably, yet deliber- 
ately, placed among them. Its fuse is sizzling, and 
the explosion is over-due. At the end of a brief 
essay called “Angels and Ancestors” she writes: 

I believe that the Chinese are one of the most prosaic 
and unoriginal peoples in the world to-day, and have the 
least to teach us. 

Well, there is nothing either subtle or ironic about 
that! 





Doubleday, Doran & Company announces a con- 
tinuation of the Scotland Yard Prize for 1929 with 
an increased guarantee. For the best mystery or 
detective story submitted before December 31, 1929, 
Doubleday, Doran will award a prize of $5,000, 
$2,500 outright and $2,500 as a guaranteed ad- 
vance against royalties. ‘The contest is open to all 
writers, professional or amateur, of whatever nation- 
ality, although manuscripts must be submitted in 
English. The length of the manuscript must be 
from 75,000 to 100,00 words. Manuscripts must 
be submitted to Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Garden City, New York, and specifically addressed 
for the Scotland Yard Prize Contest. 
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The Ancient World 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY 
VII. The Hellenistic Monarchies and the Rise of 
Rome, Edited by S. A. Cook and M. P. 
CHARLEsSwoRTH. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1928. $10.50. 

Reviewed by Norman W. De Wrrr 


Cornell University 


HE day has long since passed since a Gib- 

bon could complete single-handed the story 

of an empire. The writing of history has 
become an international, codperative enterprise. It 
is no longer written with the pen alone, but also 
with the spade. Busy archeologists in every land 
of Europe are literally sifting the dust of our an- 
cestors to collect the evidence of migrations that 
were never recorded in ink. Numismatists and epi- 
graphists are conning over coins and inscriptions to 
disentangle the chronologies of ancient dynasties. 
The lone scholar labors over his brittle papyrus to 
reveal the debits and credits of an Egyptian farmer. 
Between this army of specialists and the reading pub- 
lic stand the middlemen of learning. The his- 
torian has become a trained redactor of other men’s 
researches. 

To old knowledge the new must be welded. It 
has long been known, for instance, that the Celts 
had exploited the whole northern frontier of the 
Mediterranean in quest of new homes, and had es- 
tablished themselves permanently in Spain, Gaul, 
Italy, Scythia, and Asia Minor. Mr. de Navarro 
now describes these migrations with new precision 
of route and time and demonstrates from the evi- 
dence of burials that the original cause was the in- 
vasion of the Rhine basin and of central Europe 
by Nordic hordes from Scandinavian countries. This 
is an interesting chapter. 

In Italy, though southern parts still await the 
spade, substantial advances in knowledge have been 
made since Mommsen’s time. By means of a double 
trail of cemeteries the slow, but steady, movement of 
the Italic races has been traced from the Alps south- 
wards, These trails reach Rome itself but throw 
light upon the prehistoric period only. Concerning 
the beginnings of the eternal city itself there is 
more increase of controversy than of knowledge. 
Mr. Last manifestly thinks of primitive Rome as 
perched upon the summit of the Palatine and sur- 
rounding hills like medieval villages. 
nately the ancient writers assume the hills to have 
been sacred mounts crowned by groves and sanctu- 
aries while the habitations occupied their flanks and 
the valleys. Virgil speaks of early Rome as “nestling 
in the depths of shady vales.” ‘This inconsistency is 
a foreboding of more controversy. 


The same trails of Italic burials cross Etruria 
without throwing any new light upon the mysterious 
Etruscans. Such slight items of evidence as accrue 
to our scanty store from time to time have tended 
to strengthen the ancient tradition of an Asiatic 
origin. Mr. Last argues somewhat perversely for 
the persistence of a neolithic race in these parts, 
which, mingled with Italic Villanovans, produced 
the Etruscan civilization. We would as soon be- 
lieve that the American Indian had mingled with 
Europeans to produce the culture of the United 
States. Further light is thrown upon the contacts 
of Etruscans and Gauls in Italy by L. Homo, 
though his dogmatic tone is at discord with the self- 
restraint of other contributors to this volume. His 
style is not free from Gallicisms nor his statements 
from inaccuracy. 

In Spain the work of excavation lags, but Mr. 
Schulten knows all that is to be known, and writes 
with the ease that comes of long familiarity and 
mastery. His generalizations are lucid and his nar- 
rative strewn with shrewd observations dear to the 
hearts of scholars. His insight into economic prob- 
lems, which fortunately the modern reader re- 
quires in a historian, is shared with Mr. Rostovtzeff, 
who writes of Egypt and Syria. Upon the slight but 
positive evidence of the papyri he builds up a con- 
sistent picture of a busy Ptolemaic household, and 
this is accomplished without vexing the reader with 
controversy or misleading him concerning the narrow 
limits of our information. This tone of reasonable- 
ness is shared by Mr. Frank, who treats of the First 
Punic War and its sequels in Roman administration. 
To his coherent argumentation is joined a marked 
suavity of style that entices the reader to read his 
chapters to the end, and those who own divergent 
views will have difficulty in escaping from his in- 
terpretations. 


Unfortu-. 


Outside of the portions mentioned there is little 
new in this volume. The frustrated experiments 
of the Greeks in federal government and the merry- 
go-round of dynastic wars, perpetual motion with- 
out progress, remain much the same, though better 
documented by means of coins and inscriptions. 
The contributors have done their work with dili- 
gent fidelity and general harmony. For instance, 
the view is consistently maintained that the rise of 
Rome is to be ascribed to a few simple principles of 
statecraft and to Roman character rather than to far- 
sighted policies. For special mention may be singled 
out the brief chapter by’ Mr. Angus on the new phil- 
osophies, which is a model of brevity, accuracy, and 
fairness of statement. 

Maps are numerous and no doubt accurate because 
specially prepared, but the insertion of a few arrows 
here and there would have helped them to tell their 
story more clearly without detracting from their dig- 
nity. The most lifeless maps seem to be found 
nowadays in the best histories. Abundant indices, 
tables, and bibliographies render every topic treated 
very accessible. With the reservations above men- 
tioned this volume may be recommended as a con- 
venient and reliable record of our knowledge up to 
the time of publication. 





Caricature of H. L. Mencken, by Scheel. 


A Maker of North America 


JAMES WOLFE: Man and Soldier. By W. T. 
Waucu. Montreal: Louis Carrier & Co. 1928. 
$5. ; 

Reviewed by W. P. M. Kennepy 


University of Toronto 


KE: North American knows something of 
the romantic experiment in colonization 
which old France made in New France, and 
every citizen of the United States knows how in 
colonial days this highly organized feudal settlement 
app..rently presented a threat not only to civil and 
religious liberty but also to colonial political aspira- 
tions. It is an old story, too, how France and Eng- 
land fought out their imperial rivalries in the Seven 
Years war and that North America saw great issues 
resolved. Louisbourg and Quebec, Amherst, Saun- 
ders, and Wolfe are names which mark the parting 
of the ways. When Wolfe and Montcalm, his de- 
feated foe, died together on the Heights of Abra- 
ham, and when the French flag was lowered on the 
ramparts of Quebec, North American history closed 
one page and opened another. 

With the fall of New France the modern Dom- 
inion of Canada really began; and with the disap- 
pearance of French rule north of the St. Lawrence 
the American Revolution became a possibility. Thus 
both the great nations of the North American con- 
tinent have a vital, if different, interest in the man 
whose genius conceived the military plan which laid 
low the strongest fortress outside Europe, whose 
triumph made it practically inevitable that North 
America should be not only preponderatingly Anglo- 
Saxon, but should also forge ahead in democratic 
principles and work out in a new continent those 
slowly evolving methods of self-government which 
in Europe belonged peculiarly to the British people. 
James Wolfe is one of the fathers of Canada, and, 
as history was destined to prove, is one of the fathers 
of the United States. “They have gained Quebec 
but have lost their thirteen colonies” may indeed be 
a story foisted on some contemporary observer of 


the scene by a wisdom endowed after the event. Be 
that as it may, the fall of Quebec holds an important 
and pivotal place in North American history. 

Professor Waugh of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, has then a fine audience, as it were, to whom 
he can tell the story of those closing days of French 
rule and of the beginnings of what turned out to 
be almost unforseen developments. It is well that 
it should be told by a competent and skilled historian. 
For Wolfe was by no means the lucky soldier of the 
schoolbooks, to whom a stroke of fortune brought 
magnificent success and deathless glory. As we read 
Professor Waugh’s pages, we see slowly emerge,— 
and that in an age of military inefficiency,—a man 
to whom professional skill became a passion. When 
Pitt called him to the great and final adventure, he 
was risking the military destinies of a finely planned 
piece of foreign policy to the hands of one of the 
very few British soldiers who appeared to combine 
professional knowledge with that mescio quid which 
raises a man in any walk of professional life above 
his fellows, We may call it genius, or intuition, or 
anything that we will, James Wolfe had it. From 
the earliest days of his soldiering in Flanders, 
through the “Forty-five,” through the routine of 
garrison duty, through the Louisbourg and Gaspé 
campaigns, to the victory which dying he achieved— 
all the history standing out vividly in Professor 
Waugh’s pages—we see an evolving growth in mili- 
tary accomplishment, with touches here and there of 
that indefinable something which culminated in 
Wolfe’s plan,—one of the world’s great stories of 
inspired strategem—through which the Heights of 
Abraham were scaled and victory secured. 

Professor Waugh’s chapters, however, do more 
than reveal Wolfe’s progress as a soldier. They 
disclose the man: his oddnesses, his social awkward- 
ness, his love affairs, his ambitions, his Parisian ex- 
periences, and so on. In addition, the thirty-two 
years of his life (1727-1759) are reviewed against _ 
a background of social and political activities, Pro- 
fessor Waugh does not isolate his subject. He fits 
him skilfully into the scheme of history. His narra- 
tive then has a sense of width, of purpose, of com- 
prehension which are all too often wanting in mili- 
tary biography. Professor Waugh has also a fine 
sense of form. Throughout he writes in clear-cut, 
simple, and practical English, and from his pages 
peeps out a spirit of quiet and kindly humor. In the 
closing scenes, which belong to the eternal tales 
which old men tell children, there was plenty of 
room for rhetoric, for high words to deal with high 
empires. Professor Waugh is not moved to make 
any experiments here. ‘The story carries its own 
weight of interest. It is told simply as a soldier’s 
story, with a modesty which is the native garment 
of heroic genius. This is indeed a book to read, and 
the publishers have added the charm of beautiful 
printing and binding and of excellent maps and il- 
lustrations. 





A Comedian’s Life 


MY LIFE IS IN YOUR HANDS. By Epp 
Cantor, as told to Davin FreepMan. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1928. $3. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 


DDIE CANTOR’S life up until his thirty- 
sixth year, when the comedian sits himself 
down to write his autobiography—or to tell 

enough of it so that his “ghost-writer,” Mr. David 
Freedman, can write it for him—is an example of 
the American success-legend carried, if not to the 
nth power, at any rate to a sort of jazzed apotheosis. 

A spindley-pop-eyed, flop-eared, lower-East-Side 
Jewish lad, orphaned at two years, living from hand 
to mouth in the gutters, on tenement roofs and fire- 
escapes, along with the gangs of his neighborhood, 
there was nothing “on paper” to show, when the 
1900’s began, that he would not grow up into a 
first-class pickpocket or gunman. “Who could 
tell,” he asks, describing his early driftings between 
his impulse to act and get a laugh and to hang round 
street corners and pool rooms and become a gangster, 
“which would become a Gyp the Blood or Lefty 
Louie and which a Marcus Loew or Irving Berlin 

. travel up the river to the chair or up the ladder 
to the throne? . . .” 

Well, Eddie traveled to the “throne.” For his 
last picture in Hollywood he received $114,000, or 
about $24,000 a week. “Kid Boots,” in which he 
was starred, “ran to a box-office of $1,750,000 in 
New York, traveled on the road until late in 1926, 
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and earned a gross total of three million dollars.” 
When he threw in his lot with the Equity strikers 
in 1919, he lost thereby a chance to play opposite 
Marilyn Miller in “Sally,” “which, as figures after- 
ward proved, would have yielded me nearly four 
hundred thousand dollars. But I sincerely enjoyed 
the sacrifice and felt more than repaid.” 
ss Ss 

The boy who couldn’t keep a job; who would 
beg one of his friends who could, for a dime 
—“T didn’t eat for two days”—who picked up small 
change at Bowery “amateur-nights,” and sang some- 
times as often as one hundred times during the eve- 
ning as a waiter-entertainer in a Coney Island saloon 
for $3 an evening “and cakes,” is now a millionaire. 
He has his country estate, a happy wife, and five 
children, whose very physical beings, along with the 
triumphant father’s, seem to have been metamor- 
phosed by success, and is by way of becoming a 
philanthropic Aladdin to the generation of East Side 
youngsters who are reliving more or less what Eddie 
Cantor himself lived and worked through a genera- 
tion ago. 

The mere objective facts of such a transformation 
are, so to say, story snough. Certainly they are 
enough for the principal actor in them, and doubt- 
less would be for almost anybody who had been 
through the same mill with similar results. An out- 
sider, examining such a “classic” example of the 
American miracle, with more curiosity about under- 
lying forces and less obvious meanings, might tell 
much that is left untold here and return less fre- 
quently aad less ingenuously to the pragmatic proofs 
of salvation. But everything in its time and place. 
It isn’t everybody who can laugh a million dollars 
out of other people’s pockets, and if the man who 
has accomplished that feat, starting at rather less 
than scratch, doesn’t incline to Stracheyize himself 
at the instant in which he is busily continuing the 
process as the star of “Whoopee!,” his more or 
less impecunious readers are possibly not in the posi- 
tion to make too much fuss. 

2s ss st 

Roughly speaking, in this narrative, Mr, Cantor 
keeps strictly within his usual réle of comedian. 
There are flashes of sober affection for Grandma 
Esther, the old Jewish woman who came over from 
Russia to help her frail and failing daughter and 
became both mother and father to the boy. There 
are paragraphs, here and there, which seem to come 
from somebody else, as if they had been clipped out 
of Dickens: 

. « « It was the last day of January, 1892, in a sinall 
gaslit bedroom on Eldridge Street, on a biting cold night 
usually good for theater audiences, at about the time the 
regular awerstpre begins, that I made my début before a 
packed house. The excited voices of relatives and friends, 
the clamor of street wagons, the sounds of the Russian 
balalaika from the tea-house, the muffled groans of my 
mother and my father’s plaintive fiddle, all joined in a 
strange ovation on my first appearance . . 

And toward the end there are some possibly nec- 
essary, but slightly mealy, references to the million- 
aire comedian’s various philanthropies. For the most 
part, however, whatever phase of his career he is 
narrating, the author, or that hybrid personality 
made up of what he himself had told and what his 
amenuensis puts into type, takes care that he shall 
always get his laugh. 

ss s+ SF 

The pages are spattered with wise-cracking. 
There are extensive quotations from the lines of 
various sketches and musical shows in which Mr. 
Cantor has appeared. It is never dull; often funny; 
always, in its own way, “human”; but viewed as 
genuine autobiography, rather too much is arranged 
and dramatized; too often the reader is “kidded” 
along for a paragraph or a page, in order that the 
author may snap his wisecrack at the end. 


There are unconventional glimpses of Will 
Rogers (who contributes an introduction), Fanny 
Brice, Bert Williams, Florenz Ziegfeld, Irving 
Berlin, and a long list of popular music-hall and 
musical comedy entertainers, some of whom have 
had almost as startling changes in their lives as Eddie 
Cantor himself. Not the least interesting part of 
the book are the photographs, many of them in- 
formal snap-shots, going clear back to the days when 
Eddie was a flap-eared youngster minus several of his 
first front teeth. The contrast between some of 


these early pictures and the contemporary family 
group, gathered round the piano, is as dramatic as 
anything in the narrative, and seems a brief for the 
Shavian argument that poverty is less a misfortune 
than a sort of crime. 


Understanding China 


THE SOUL OF CHINA. By RicHarp Wi- 
HELM. ‘Text translated by JoHNn Hotroyp 
Reece. Poems translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1928. $3.75. 


Reviewed by FLorENcE AyscouGH 


HAT the increase in facility of communi- 

cation has revolutionized the modern world 

is a remark so trite as to be scarcely worth 
the utterance, yet the implication lingering behind 
the utterance is, as yet, barely realized. If inter- 
communication between the proverbial ends of the 
earth be established, the inhabitants of those two ends 
must perforce learn mutual comprehension,—a long 
and painful task demanding the by no means uni- 
versal qualities of application, sympathy, imagination, 
and tolerance, 

Probably imagination is, of all four qualities, the 
least easy to command. It is so incalculably difficult 
to imagine a social system different from one’s own, 
—one with a different code of morals, a different 
outlook on life, and, most important of all, a differ- 
ent sense of values; one which is nevertheless a sys- 
tem, not merely a manner of living, and one which 
has stood the buffeting of ages. Yet it can, and 
must, be done. 

Take the case of China: her inhabitants number 
approximately a quarter of the world’s population; 
her confines, stretching to the Four Points, cover a 
territory in which Europe could easily be deposited ; 
her literature is probably the most voluminous ex- 
tant, her art universal in its appeal; yet the ideals 
supporting her social structure are but dimly un- 
derstood. Such a state of affairs should not persist, 
nor is there any reason that it should; interpreters, 
although few, exist, and among them none is more 
inspired than Richard Wilhelm. That he has had 
unique opportunity may be said; that he has made 
unique use of such opportunity must be added. 
Called to China to the newly formed German 
Colony at Tsingtao at the turn of the century, he 
saw what was then considered the unchanging Fast. 
For twenty-five years and more he watched the 
“changeless” change with bewildering rapidity, and 
yet his vision has discerned a certain continuity, a 
thread of logical development, which has prevented 
the wheel of transmutation from whirling into 


space. 
ss sS 

Two points, however, must be kept in mind while 
reading the extremely interesting record of his so- 
journ in the Central Flowery State: first, the book 
describes the “indigenous soul” of the people—if 
one may so express oneself: a soul which ceased to 
develop on indigenous lines when, in 1905, by a 
stroke of the writing brush, the Confucian culture 
was abolished as a foundation of the State. Sec- 
ond, it was written several years ago (it appeared in 
German early in 1926) and it is obvious that the 
writer has not witnessed the cataclysmic events of 
the last two years. His point of view in regard to 
modern affairs is that held by the great majority of 
thinking people until the end of 1926; I found it 
freely expressed by all classes of the community on 
reaching Shanghai in the autumn of that year; it is, 
however, a point of view later falsified by facts. Be 
that as it may, the value of Dr. Wilhelm’s book lies 
in the extraordinarily vivid picture it gives of con- 
ditions during the years he spent in China, of the 
years packed with incident which brought experience 
of infinite variety, brought intercourse with the sages 
of old China, with Princes of the Manchu house, 
who when revolution made their position in Peking 
untenable, took refuge within the colony; with the 
Japanese who at the outbreak of the World War be- 
sieged the place, and with the terrified Chinese multi- 
tudes who fled. Through this kaleidoscopic ex- 
perience Dr. Wilhelm trod with even step, always 
observant, always sympathetic, tolerant, and imagi- 


native. 
2s Ss Ss 


The zest, too, for travel possessed him, and he 
accomplished journeys to many places seldom visited 
by strangers from the West, seeing each with a com- 
prehensive and discriminating eye. The web of 
Chinese life with its intricate strands was unfolded 
as he watched, and one by one he followed the 
strands through the warp and weft of village ex- 
perience. This unravelling results in a fascinating 
record as varied and as vivid as it is sincere and ac- 
curate. Country life as it follows the calendar, well 
punctuated by festivals; pilgrimages to holly sites car- 
ried out in simple faith; visits to cave temples on 


northern boundaries, to magic gardens in southern 
mountains; beggars, thieves and robbers; mission- 
aries and their struggles; occultism and religious 
movements; Chinese refornis; the Revolution; <nd 
an analysis of social intercourse, are among the sub- 
jects treated in a forceful style. 

A curious error has crept in. Dr, Wilhelm says: 
“English opium ships carried the first Protestant 
Missionaries to China.” Now, it is well known 
that the English regulations regarding missionary 
travel were extremely strict and this statement is 
not in accordance with fact. Robert Morrison, the 
first Protestant Missionary to China wrote on 
Dec. 23, 1806, to his brother Thomas, as follows: 


You must understand that none of our missionaries can 
go out to India in an English vessel without the express 
leave of the East India Co. Their leave was solicited for 
the Baptist missionaries who are now at Serampore, and they 
refused it. Our missionaries who are now in India went out 
in foreign neutral vessels. Our Society never asked their 
leave but now think of doing so for me. 


This permission was not granted and Robert Mor- 
rison was obliged to travel to China by way of New 
York, a route adopted by other early missionaries as 
well. 

A word of protest, too, must be entered in regard 
to the utter chaos which exists in the transliteration 
of Chinese names. These are spelt throughout the 
book in complete disregard of existing systems. It 
is essential, if comprehension of China is to grow in 
the West, that publishers make a stand in this im- 
portant matter; that they demand of their authors 
care in following some recognized scheme. The 
system most widely used is, of course that known as 
the ‘Wade’ system, the principal dictionaries being 
compiled according to its tenets. 


Roads 


(Continued from page 849) 
literature of fatigue, soothing, vicarious, hopeful, 
full of pictures of a world resembling this one only 
in its successes, but easier and quieter—a_ possible 
world for low energies or feeble wills. 

And last the zone of leisure. But for that there 
are already a thousand books that need only by-paths 
or fields where a man can sit down to read them, 
and a better understanding that for soul’s health 
they must be read. Here lie the books where power 
and swiftness are not confounded, books come of a 
long brooding, books where the electric current of 
thought is used for healing, books where time runs 
backward or stands still—the servant of the reader, 
and no hurrying devil driving him through space. 

The great books of the past are books of leisure 
and perhaps need no zoning. They make their own 
zones. But those who cultivate leisure today, choos- 
ing the hill road instead of the speedway, are secre- 
tive souls, easily abashed by the noisy, and they offer 
their wares timidly as goods that may be refused. 
But what they have to sell is the best we can pur- 
chase. Slow down your car, turn off the engine, let 
the wheels turn into the laurel lane, stop, rest, be 
quiet, wait, and see what comes out of the shadows 
where time has paused. 








Charles Dickens’s writing desk, on which he wrote 
all his greatest work from the age of twenty-one 
until his death, is worth only an infinitesimal part 
of the value of the manuscripts written upon it. 

Just $25 was paid for this piece of furniture at 
Sotheby’s auction rooms, where a copy of the first 
edition of his novel “A Tale of Two Cities” the 
day before brought $6,500. The sum of $25 also 
purchased Robert Burns’s bannock toaster, and Ten- 
nyson’s cloak, of black broadcloth with a bronze 
chain and hook, brought only $30. 
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The American Constitution 


THE MAKING OF THE CONSTITUTION. 
By CuHarces WarREN. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1928. $6. 


Reviewed by Witt1am MacDonatp 


HERE is little that is exactly new about 

Mr. Warren’s book, but its plan is so well 

conceived and the execution so admirable 
as to make it a scholarly contribution of real im- 
portance. Every student of the Constitution knows 
that the instrument was framed with difficulty, that 
some of its most weighty provisions provoked acri- 
monious discussion in the convention and were 
agreed to only as a result of compromise, and that 
the share of this, that, or the other delegate in what 
was finally done has been variously championed or 
denied. Mr, Warren has had the happy idea of 
presenting, under a day-by-day arrangement, not 
only the entries in the Convention journal, but also 
letters, newspaper articles, or other contemporary 
matter relating to the proceedings, thereby enabling 
us to see just how, when, and why the Constitution 
took form. With the exception of the newspaper 
extracts, the primary material used has been available 
for some time in such monumental works as Pro- 
fessor Max Farrand’s “Records of the Federal Con- 
vention” and the “Documentary History of the 
Federal Constitution” issued by the Government, 
but Mr. Warren is the first to sift and arrange this 
and other data in a form which those who are not 
specialists, as well as those who are, can avail them- 
selves of with relative ease, as well as with entire 
assurance that they are getting the whole story. 

The plan, of course, has its limitations, and its 
execution is not at all points even. Mr. Warren 
disclaims any intention of writing another treatise 
on American constitutional law, but he nevertheless 
allows himself to call attention from time to time to 
judicial interpretations of constitutional provisions 
which the Convention left unclear. There are more 
such provisions than he notes, and his references to 
court decisions, if they were to appear at all, might 
well have been multiplied. Some of the letters, 
again, although placed under their proper dates, 
were written at times when the writer could not have 
known that the topics to which they relate were 
under consideration, and their influence upon the 
Convention, accordingly, would seem to have been 
at best only indirect. These are minor matters, 
however, and do not detract seriously from the great 
usefulness of the book as a whole. 

es S 

The Convention, as presumably everybody knows, 
sat with closed doors, and the Constitution was in 
fact an open covenant far more secretly arrived at 
than were the Paris peace treaties. ‘The secret was 
extraordinarily well kept. Once when Washington, 
who presided, was handed a paper which a member 
had dropped containing some proposition which the 
Convention had been considering, he openly repri- 
manded the member for his carelessness, entreated 
the gentlemen “to be more careful lest our transac- 
tions get into the newspapers,” threw the paper on 
the table with the remark, “There it is, let him who 
owns it take it,” and left the room. “It is some- 
thing remarkable,” notes Major Pierce of Georgia, 
who relates the incident, “that no person ever owned 
the paper.” The French chargé d’affaires did, in- 
deed, on one occasion, send to the Foreign Office a 
letter in which he gave “a surprisingly accurate de- 
scription of the work of the Convention” up to date, 
but as late as August 13, 1787, when the Convention 
had been nearly three months in session, a published 
letter purporting to tell what was going on did not 
contain “‘a single fact” that was accurate. 

Not the least of the merits of Mr. Warren’s 
plan is the opportunities which it gives him to point 
out what was or was not in the mind of the Conven- 
tion at a particular time. One of the most impor- 
tant of these comments, and in itself a valuable con- 
tribution, has to do with the crucial question of the 
right of the Federal courts to declare an act of 
Congress unconstitutional. Speaking of the situation 
on July 18, at which time the record of debates 
shows that “while many delegates expressly admitted 
the existence of the power of the Courts to hold 
acts of Congress void, no delegates denied its ex- 
istence, though two disproved of both the existence 
and the exercise of power,” he observes: 


There is one plain reason why the subject was not more 
fully discussed, which has not been adverted to by legal 
writers—and that is, that the form in which the Constitution 
was drafted at the time of the debates on June 4, June 6, 
and June 21 made it practically impossible that any case 


could arise in which an act of Congress would be likely to 
be held unconstitutional. It will be noted that, on these 
dates, the powers of Congress were not specifically limited, 
as in the Constitution when finally adopted; but that Con- 
gress was empowered “to legislate in all cases for the gen- 
eral interests of the Union and also in those to which the 
States are separately incompetent, or in which the harmony 
of the United States may be interrupted by the exercise of 
individual legislation.” Now, it is evident under such a 
broad grant of power, the discretion of Congress was prac- 
tically unlimited. Certainly, no Court would ever hold that 
any specific act of legislation was mot “for the general in- 
terests of the Union,” or was not one “in which the States 
are separately incompetent,” or was mot one in which the 
harmony of the United States may be interrupted”—if Con- 
gress should have expressly determined to the contrary by 
passing the statute. Hence, at that time, it was almost im- 
possible to conceive of a case arising in which, as a matter 
of fact, a Court would be in position to hold an act of 
Congress void. 


A long introductory chapter gives an excellent 
account of the movement in behalf of a revision of 
the Articles of Confederation, and another reviews 
the attitude of the delegates, the public, and the press. 
The second of these chapters gives*Mr. Warren an 
opportunity to combat the view that economic in- 
terests dominated the Convention. Appendices 
contain some useful bibliographical notes and some 
extracts from documents. 
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Here Are Ladies 


PROCESSION. By Fannie Hurst. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1929. $2. 

THE SLOWER JUDAS. By G. B. Stern. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1929. $2.50. 


STRANGE FRUIT. By Puytuts Botrome. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1928. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Giapys GRAHAM 


ERE are three collections of short stories 
by three women novelists. Whether fair 
or unfair, it is a fact that the novelist’s 

public is inclined to resent such incursions into the 
short story field. A new title by a novelist suggests 
a new novel; short stories always suggest a gathering 
together of magazine sketches which possibly, and 
indeed quite probably, have already been read. A 
casual investigation of private libraries will show 
groups of four or five novels by favorite contem- 
porary novelists and no books of short stories by the 
same writers. Small circulating libraries say that 
patrons, glancing through prospective selections, re- 
turn the short stories to the shelf and go home novel- 
laden. These evidences of disapproval do not, in- 
consistently enough, hold valid in regard to the work 
of a short story writer per se. 

Fanny Hurst falls into both categories. From 
the beginning of her career she has shown an am- 
phibious dexterity in plunging from the compara- 
tively calm earth of the novel into the crowded 
waters of the short story. “Procession” really is a 
procession. All sorts of people go marching by, 
forced into line from without or within, and bent 
on simple ends or strange. In “The Left Hand of 
God” there is the young tea-tester in love with the 
exotic, the exquisite, stirred by scents, by words, by 
textures. While he is away with beauty, his wife 
comes to know in anguish that she has born him a 
creature of ugliness. She sees no way out. Miss 
Hurst does; but the story loses its delicate reality at 
the expedient. “The Hossie-Frossie” never does 
lose its reality; it is Miss Hurst at her short-story 
best. “Give This Little Girl a Hand” tells the 


story of a nightclub hostess. Everyone will think 
of the same blonde New Yorker when reading it. 
Hope has never sprung more eternally, or pitifully, 
in the human heart than in the abject little “Third 
Husband.” 

One feels somewhat defrauded at finding so in- 
triguing a title as “The Slower Judas” to be merely 
a name within a name and not at all coming up to 
its promise of being tremendously significant. An 
Englishman has a famous son and a famous father. 
His being constantly mistaken for the one or the 
other makes his life a series of explanations and 
denials. Finally he pretends to be both, and life 
looks up a bit. “The Slower Judas” is the name of a 
proposed novel by the famous son. Most of the 
stories in Miss Stern’s book are rather beautifully 
worked fragments. The wisp of a mood, the twist 
of a character, or the mere trick of chance set in mo- 
tion the subtle processes that in the end turn out 
something so slight, so finished, that one is torn be- 
tween irritation and admiration. These stories seem 
like shining webs spun across the commonplace, al- 
most too fragile to hold even the fancy. 

In her early work Phyllis Bottome showed her- 
self not afraid of an honest shocker now and then. 
Some of her stories fairly trembled in their impact 
with the melodramatic. Since then she has swerved 
to the more purely psychological novel but she has 
carried with her the same virility and things con- 
tinue to happen with force in her books, but on the 
psychological level. There are twenty stories in 
“Strange Fruit,” and they are all worth reading. 
They are various in their aims and in their themes, 
but in each some phase of human psychology is clari- 
fied and they are told by a story-teller. The greater 
light in “The Lesser Light” is said to be Virginia 
Woolf. One does not mind that, but it is hard to 
accept Hyacinthe, the heroine of “The Miracle,” as 
Eleanora Dusé, as rumor says we should, The story 
is particularly lovely in purity of mood and tone— 
but Dusé? 





In the Best Tradition 


SHEILA BOTH-WAYS. By Joanna Cannan. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by JoHN CARTER 


HY is it that so much first-rate literary 

work is being done by contemporary En- 

glishwomen? For one Englishman who 
has emerged as a writer since the war—say, Aldous 
Hvxley—there must be at least a dozen young Eng- 
lishwomen whose writings command, and deserve, 
both critical praise and public acclaim. And now 
there is another to be reckoned with, Miss Joanna 
Cannan, whose “Sheila Both-Ways” is in the best 
tradition of leisurely, well-bred fiction. It deals with 
people of character and charm, who face the or- 
dinary problems of life with courage and common- 
sense, and who follow the dusty ways of duty in 
preference to the primrose paths of self-indulgence. 

The book begins with Sheila Clavering stepping 
up to the altar with Douglas Toye. Sheila’s father, 
Andrew Clavering, is a brilliant, improvident bar- 
rister; her sister Dorian, is a hard-headed student of 
science; Sheila herself, well, “it was characteristic 
of Sheila that she inked her finger when she signed 
her name.” But the Toyes were a Family. In the 
dry-goods trade, they were solid, and stolid, and re- 
liable, and dull. To the Toyes kissing was “an 
expression of occasion rather than emotion.” “The 
Claverings come of a gifted and generous race, 
spend themselves early, and do not outstay their wel- 
come.” When the officiating Bishop assures the 
young couple that they “cannot have it both ways” 
he pronounces sentence of a tragically successful 
marriage upon Sheila. 

It is marriage, with a vengeance. Sheila gives 
birth, in rapid succession, to Elizabeth, to Anne, and 
tc Torquil Toye. She lives in a suburban villa, 
“Lamorna,” and has to deal with a husband who 
goes religiously to business and who “was not at all 
anxious about Sheila’s health, for she was a strong 
girl, and, as he repeatedly told her, the mortality 
among women at childbirth worked out at only a 
fraction more than one per cent.” Even the war 
made very little difference to the essential Toye 
system. Miss Cannan, in this connection, is to be 
congratulated for having set down more succinctly 
than any other recent writer the effect of the war 
upon the generations which fought and watched it: 

The war to her (Sheila’s) calamitous generation was 
life as God made it and you had got to live it: and into 
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the worst of it she had sent a particularly cautious and 
competent man. Mrs, James was of another generation, 
a generation too old to learn new tricks. The war was an 
incredible and hellish inferno where a medley of platoons, 
patrols, brigades and battalion were hurled to death and 
mutilation at places the names of which she could neither 
remember nor pronounce: and into the worst of it she had 
sent her little son. 


Douglas Toye came through the war safely and 
returned to find the family business still dominated 
by the elder generation and rapidly running to seed. 
A high-pressure salesman, “not quite” a gentleman, 
named Robert Marston, was hired to push things 
along. He did remarkably well and he proved to 
he the man whom Sheila should have married. He 
and Sheila have a mild flirtation, but when the time 
comes to choose between staying in the London 
suburbs and eloping to America, she chooses the 
suburbs. She discovers that she can’t have it both 
ways and that her sister Dorian was right when she 
said, “Life is a dinner. One can’t have both thick 
and clear soup, both white wine and red.” 

The novel is couched in a piquant prose, which 
threads its clever way between the humorous and the 
apt. The characterization is brilliantly indirect. Of 
Mrs. Toye, it is said that “like many intensely re- 
ligious people she did not appear to feel the least 
satisfaction in drawing nearer to her God.” Of 
another lady, it is neatly put that, on a certain occa- 
sion, “instinctively she spoke in the voice which she 
used when she addressed foreigners, artists, hawkers, 
or the aged poor.” The whole effect of such a 
novel is refreshing and delightful. Too candid to 
sentimentalize a tedious marriage, it is yet too true to 
life entirely to dismiss marriage for romance. Done 
with competence, grace, and humor, “Sheila Both- 
Ways” is one of the most promising first novels 
which has appeared from the pen of an English- 
woman since Rose Macaulay’s “Told by an Idiot” 
hore witness to the emergence of a new school of 
English literature, that post-war group of English- 
women who are doing the best work of their gen- 
eration in the field of letters and of which Miss 
Cannon is now a member in her own right. 





Brilliant Writing 


WHEN WILLIAM CAME: A Story of London 
under the Hohenzollerns. By “Saki” (H. H. 
Munro). New York: Viking Press. 1929. $1.75. 


THE SQUARE EGG: With Other Sketches, and 


Three Plays. The same. 


Reviewed by Etmer Davis 


OSTHUMOUS deification is a dangerous 

thing for an author. ‘The smal] but enthu- 

siastic sect which cherishes the memory of the 
late H. H. Munro has lately promoted the republica- 
tion of the bulk of his writing, including a good deal 
that might have been left to oblivion in the files 
of the Morning Post and the Bystander. But “When 
William Came,” and the longest of the items in the 
volume called “The Square Egg,” are sufficient 
proof of “Saki’s” quality. 

Before the war it was a favorite sport of literate 
Englishmen to write books forecasting their coun- 
try’s defeat, or narrow escape from defeat, at the 
hands of the Germans. Munro varied the formula 
by taking the defeat for granted and giving a sketch 
(it is not a story) of an England already conquered 
and annexed as a new Reichsland. Here his con- 
tempt for London society and his love for the Eng- 
lish countryside had all the room they needed. There 
are plenty of the famous “Saki” epigrams, but they 
are means, not ends; it is not the boulevardier but 
the expert political reporter who writes this book, 
and you cannot help feeling that granted his premise, 
most of his conclusions are inevitable. Some readers 
may be annoyed by his stiff Toryism, but if that 
philosophy has grave faults, it has considerable merits 
too. Munro never wrote a better line than his com- 
ment on a radical paper’s suggestion, at the beginning 
of August, 1914, that by remaining neutral England 
could capture all the trade of the belligerents: 
“There seems to be some confusion of mind in these 
circles of political thought between a nation of 
shopkeepers and a nation of shoplifters.” 

The second of these volumes is gravely mistitled. 
“The Square Egg” is one of a number of mildly 
amusing sketches which might as well have been left 
in situ. ‘The long biographical memoir by Munro’s 
sister is chiefly of domestic interest, though it incor- 
porates an unfinished fragment of a Garden-of-Eden 
story, written twenty years before American authors 
began to view man’s first disobedience with a twen- 


tieth-century eye, which suggests that if Saki had 
ever finished that story, it could have held its own 
even with Philip Littell’s “This Way Out.” 

But nearly half this volume is taken up by a play 
called ‘““The Watched Pot,” which apparently was 
never produced. Why? It is slight in plot and 
incident, but no more so than plays that were being 
produced twenty years ago, when it was written, 
and are being produced now; and “The Watched 
Pot” is the most coruscant exhibition of epigram 
that was ever written for the English stage. Neither 
Wilde nor Shaw ever packed so many good lines 
into three acts; and they are lines that not only go 
off, but that have durability. After twenty years, 
not half a dozen of them would have to be stricken 
out as anachronisms. Surely Mr. Morley, who is a 
Sakiolater, and Mr. Gribble, whose mood is so like 
that of “The Watched Pot,” might devote some of 
the profits of their antiquarian excavations to the 
production of this most brilliant of modern British 
fireworks displays. 





English Love Letters 


THE LETTERS OF DOROTHY OSBORNE 
TO WILLIAM TEMPLE. Edited by G. C. 
Moore Smiru. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1928. $7. 

Reviewed by Homer E. WoopsripcE 


T is now forty years since Judge Parry’s first 
publications of Dorothy Osborne’s letters, and 


the letters have been slowly gaining something 
of the popularity which they deserve. At least seven 
editions before Mr. Moore Smith’s have appeared, 
and the inclusion of the book in the Everyman and 
Wayfarer’s libraries has made it generally available 
in an inexpensive form. For more than one reason, 
the letters are of exceptional interest, Written in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, they are the 
earliest considerable series of English love letters 
which has come down to us. They tell in great de- 
tail a true story of a pair of star-crossed lovers 
whose constancy triumphed over many obstacles— 
hostility between their families, parental opposition, 
long separation, misunderstanding, and malicious 
gossip. Temple and Dorothy saw each other seldom, 
and were in constant dread of being spied upon. 
“The fears and surprises, the crosses and disorders 
of that day, ’twas confused enough to be a dream, 
and I am apt to think sometimes it was no more. 
But no, I saw you; when I shall do it again, God 
only knows,” writes Dorothy after one of these 
troubled visits. The lovers dared not even corres- 
pond openly; they wrote to each other under cover 
of trusted friends; sometimes they disguised the 
writing of the address. They constantly feared 
(and with good reason) that their letters might be 
intercepted or stolen. Apart from the interest of 
the story, the letters are memorable as a picture of 
an English girl of good family in the time of the 
Commonwealth. We become acquainted with the 
routine of her daily life; with her occupation, rec- 
reations, visits, reading, gossip; with her thoughts, 
feelings, and tastes. The greatest charm of the 
letters, however, lies not in their typical but in their 
individual quality; they give us a portrait, better and 
more living than Sir Peter Lely’s, of Dorothy Os- 
borne herself, one of the most admirable and de- 
lightful girls to be found within the covers of a 
book. 

The history of the letters themselves is unusual. 
Temple fully recognized their value; he carefully 
preserved them (though he destroyed his own), and 
transmitted them to his descendants. They first be- 
came known in 1836, when Courtenay printed lib- 
eral extracts from them in an appendix to’ his life 
of Temple. Macaulay, whose essay on Temple 
reviewed Courtenay’s book, praised them heartily if 
a trifle condescendingly, and enrolled himself with 
something of a flourish among Dorothy’s “servants.” 
Macaulay’s comments led Judge Edward Abbott 
Parry to seek acquaintance with the letters and pub- 
lish them. 

The justification of Mr. Moore Smith’s volume 
is that no previous edition has been at once com- 
plete and scholarly. The text of Parry’s first edi- 
tion (reprinted in 1889 and 1901) was incomplete, 
seven entire letters and important parts of others 
being omitted; it was also based on a very inaccu- 
rate transcript. In 1903 Professor Gollancz pub- 
lished (in The King’s Classics series) an edition 
based on a new and much more careful copy of the 
manuscript, and printed the complete text of several 
letters from which paragraphs had been omitted in 


Parry’s version. “This edition, however, was sup- 
pressed as infringing upon Parry’s copyright. In 
the same year Parry brought out a new edition in- 
cluding the previously omitted passages and the seven 
letters which had previously been unpublished. He 
corrected most of the more serious errors in his 
earlier text (though a number of minor ones es- 
caped him), and improved the order of the letters. 
This 1903 edition of Parry’s has been reprinted in 
the Everyman and Wayfarer’s Library series. All 
of these editions were intended for popular reading, 
and all of them therefore modernize Dorothy’s 
spelling and punctuation; Judge Parry indeed refers 
to his text as a “translation” of the letters. 

For scholars, at least, Mr. Moore Smith’s edition 
definitely supersedes all its predecessors. It gives 
an accurate text, preserving Dorothy’s spelling and 
punctuation, except that the editor has sometimes 
introduced a period or substituted one for a comma. 
It supplies an elaborate commentary, with textual 
notes, explanation of allusions, and a rather formid- 
able apparatus of appendices. Many references to 
persons not hitherto identified are cleared up. But 
the most important service of the new editor, next 
to his supplying a correct text, concerns the order 
of the letters. Since the majority are undated, it is 
necessary to depend on internal evidence. Mr. 
Moore Smith has considerably improved Judge Par- 
ry’s order, making more than thirty changes, and 
has thus greatly clarified the story. There is still 
room for doubt as to the dates of some letters, in 
particular a group written by Dorothy to Temple 
some time after their marriage, and not included in 
any previous edition; but in general Mr. Moore 
Smith’s order commends itself at once through the 
striking gain in narrative values. It is to be hoped 
that the publishers will be able to issue a popular- 
priced edition of his text, with some abridgment of 
his notes and the omission of most of the eleven 
appendices. 

The reviewer would urge the inclusion of two 
letters which Mr. Moore Smith omits and which 
have been included in previous editions, one writ- 
ten by Dorothy to her husband in 1670, and the 
other a charming note written to him by their little 
daughter Diana. Dorothy’s spelling needs no 
“translation”; but in a popular edition editorial 
severity might be relaxed to the extent of modifying 
her capitalization. In spite of modernist poetry, the 
general reader is bothered by sentences which begin 
with a small letter. Dorothy seems to have been 
impartial in this matter, sometimes beginning a sen- 
tence with a capital and sometimes not, so that reg- 
ularizing her practice would do her no injustice. 
One or two errors in the notes may be worth men- 
tioning. In Letter 13, “Is it possible she can be 
indifferent to anybody?” means “can she be an ob- 
ject of indifference to anybody?” In the notes on 
Letter 70, Mr. Moore Smith repeats a mistake made 
by both Parry and Gollancz, to the effect that the 
part played by Dorothy in Sir William Berkeley’s 
“The Lost Lady” was that of Hermione. Dorothy 
says that she is the “lost lady”; a reading of the 
play makes it clear that this is not Hermione, but 
Milesia Acanthe. In general, however, Mr. Moore 
Smith’s notes are excellent. It is perhaps no more 
than a pleasant coincidence that this admirable edi- 
tion of the letters was issued in the tercentenary 
year of Temple’s birth. 





“ ‘Book-Day,’ ” says the London Observer, “is an 
innovation in Germany which will be celebrated 
this year for the first time on Goethe’s birthday, 
March 22. It is to be an annual event. 

“The underlying idea is to make people read more 
books, even if they do not buy more books—that is 
to say, the cultural institutes are throwing themselves 
as heartily into it as the publishers. Germans, par- 
ticularly of the younger generation, do not read as 
much as they did. 

“Schools, the broadcasting stations, the churches 
of all denominations, the cinemas, and clubs of all 
descriptions are agreed that ‘books are a nation’s most 
sacred possession.’ Reading, it is considered, must 
be popularized again, and the best way to do so is 
this form of public propaganda, conducted under 
the auspices of the Minister of the Interior.” 





Bernard Shaw’s new play, “The Apple Cart,” 
which is to be produced in England next August, 
is said to be a story laid in England at some time 
in the future. The king is supposed to abdicate 
in favor of his son, and then, as a private citizen, 
takes up a political career. 
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The Folder 


‘Two-THIRDs PortTRAIT 


(of @ member of the publishing fraternity 
not to be confused with the author) 


E did not ask to come into the world, but 
having been given a free ticket has de- 
cided to stay and see the show. His physi- 

ognomy bears a closer resemblance to that of Abra- 
ham Lincoln than to that of Machiavelli. He is 
careless in the use of a razor, particularly on Mon- 
day morning. He prefers Bach to Beethoven and 
believes that Sacco and Vanzetti were innocent. He 
spends his days in the company of those who make 
and unmake books, but did not stunt the growth of 
his mind by going to college. He seldom talks about 
his family and eats neither spinach nor watermelon. 
His eyes are luminous orbs which stray this way and 
that as if the earth were a patch of clover on which 
he was forbidden to graze. He dresses only in 
blue. 

He is a cross between an early Christian martyr 
and a voluptuary of the Cinquecento. His strongest 
expletive is “Go fly a kite!” If he knew pain in his 
youth he has long since dispensed with the services 
of this handmaiden. His favorite authors are Con- 
rad Aiken and Dostoevsky. He misquotes T. S. 
Eliot before dinner and after breakfast. No gentle- 
man, he says, can be an artist. He smokes his own 
cigarettes only when no one else has any. During 
June, July, and August he uses Odorono. He has 
never read the whole of a manuscript, circular, or 
blurb on which he sets the stamp of his approval. 
Declaring himself an extrovert, he is the complete 
introvert. He believes all crime to be pathological 
and regrets the passing of Lola Montez. Extolling 
the virtues of free love, he is a frequent and in- 
variably legal, father. 

When walking, he throws his awkward six feet 
forward with an air compounded of studied abstrac- 
tion and amused indifference. He admires the 
chunky solids of Peter Brughel but gets no spinal 
chill from Wagner. His handwriting is illegible 
and therefore characteristic. He has four hundred 
and seventy-nine moods and can turn off thought 
as easily as if it were a hot-water faucet. He looks 
like a gipsy and has met Havelock Ellis. When 
saying “Hello” over the telephone he accents the 
first syllable. He is always careful to build list advs. 
around a focal point. Aiming to deceive others he 
frequently deceives himself. He refuses to introduce 
one person to another, Children he calls infants. 
He does not throw away his collars as soon as they 
are worn out. He is a riddle to himself, but the 
architecture of “Ulysses” is as clear to him as an 
advanced case of mumps to the family doctor. 

He detects a rhythmic affinity between Sir 
Thomas Browne’s “Urn Burial” and the beat of 
surf upon the coast of Maine. Gentle and sympa- 
thetic by nature, he prefers his eggs hard-boiled. He 
is not skilled in the art of flattery, but takes an in- 
terest in the courtship of elephants and tortoises. 
Surreptitiously, he sucks Life-savers, One of the 
too-late born, he has not allowed his anachronism 
to become a handicap. He avoids formal dinners 
but scrapes his plate when circumstances force him 
to attend. Even the Pyramids he considers senti- 
mental. He has never seen a hole he couldn’t get 
out of, and goes to the dentist’s when he has no 
other luncheon engagement. A week-end Sabine 
Horace, he weeds asparagus in summer and chops 
wood in winter. The Aristotelian definition of 
tragedy meets with his unqualified approval. He 
always takes home The Bookman, The New Yorker, 
The Arts, and The New Masses, and forgets to re- 
turn them to the office files. Whenever he lights 
his pipe he closses his right eye. 

He can hear the splash of fountains in the music 
of Debussy and has a goldfish named Paul. When 
embarrassed or bored he clears his throat audibly. 
Advertising men like him. An avowed hedonist, 
he does not seek pleasure but waits for it to be 
thrust upon him. There are two questions which 
he invariably addresses to young girls: the second is 
“Have you read Proust?” He is called at 7 a.m. but 
lies in bed regularly until 7:10. He side-steps 
booksellers’ conventions, but frequently breakfasts 
with Irita Van Doren. In winter he puts on storm 











windows and heavy drawers. He even wears his 
crown of thorns with a difference. 

He allows his mind to dwell upon neither human 
injustice nor cruelty to animals. He believes that 
Casanova and Sir Galahad are brothers under their 
skin. In the watches of the night he does not 
weigh the mysteries of existence. He sleeps soundly. 
Of his greatest gifts he is unconscious. He avoids 
driving an automobile, joining a club, and buying 
his own liquor. Decrepit male authors haven’t a 
prayer of lunching with him. He hopes that the 
good will be rewarded but never plays poker, Wait- 
resses, Kummer, and the poetry of Li T’ai-Po ex- 
cite him noticeably. He does not believe in free 
will. He likes hard guys, cuckoo magazines, Hiro- 
shegi, Ernest Hemingway, answering questions, sav- 
ing space, washing his hands, anything really lyric, 
wise-cracks and Virginia Woolf. 

When he begins to grow old he will do it grace- 
fully. He will just pick up his hat and walk out 
when the show is over. Still on the upward grade, 
he has written his own epitaph: “Here Lies One 
Who Conquered Thought.” 

Dace WarREN. 


st SF 


An interesting news item is that W. E. Scull, an 
1883 alumnus of Haverford College, has given that 
college $2000, the income from which is to be used 
annually for a prize “to that upper-classman who, 
in the judgment of the faculty, shall have shown 
the greatest improvement in voice and in the articu- 
lation of the English language during his college 
course.” 

I can imagine some humors and some difficulties 
in making the award, but the idea is excellent. I was 
interested to hear a candidate for the N. Y. Evening 
Journal’s Typical American Girl competition speak- 
ing on the air a few evenings ago. She always said 
“Between you and I,” which I felt should almost 
ensure her victory. 


s+ Ss 


Goodspeed’s Book Shop (Boston) issues a charm- 
ing catalogue of early American Maps. One of 
the most interesting of those listed is Lewis Evans’s 
map of “Pensilvania, New-Jersey, New-York,” 
published 1749, and autographed by “Mr. B. 
Franklin.” What pleases one most in the small fac- 
simile of the map shown in the catalogue is the 
romantic phrase written across the whole center of 
Pennsylvania—THE ENDLESS MOUNTAINS. 
In a smaller note on the face of the map Evans 
writes, “no Distance could be taken but by actual 
Mensuration (the Woods being yet so thick.)”— 
There is something in that phrase that gives one a 
bright glimpse back into the eighteenth century— 
The Endless Mountains. 

If I were the Pennsylvania Railroad I’d buy that 
map from Goodspeed. The price, I observe, is 


$3,500. 
es SF 

Even the hardiest editor gets chilblains now and 
then and has to deny himself the pleasure of print- 
ing something that amuses him enormously because 
it is sure to cause anguish among the sensitive. 
Grievance was mine when I received from Newell 
Green of Hartford, Conn., a very charming little 
burlesque of Variety’s manner in reporting vaude- 
ville shows. It was called “Variety Goes to 
Church” and purported to be a comment on a Sun- 
day morning service “caught” by a theatre scout, I 
sent it on to Sime Silverman, the editor of Variety, 
who was much tickled and printed it at once. This 
is to let Newell Green know that I enjoyed it. 

Among other enjoyable oddities not in the rigor- 
ous curriculum one finds The London Aphrodite, a 
bi-monthly magazine which (with a wisdom un- 
usual among literary frolickers) announced itself 
last year as existing for six issues only. It was pub- 
lished “not for profit but merely in a mood of ex- 
uberance.” The exuberance of young Satanists is 
much the same everywhere, whether in Greenwich 
Village or Bloomsbury. The editor of Aphrodite 
draws the veil of the sanctum after the appearance 
of the first issue :— 


Upon the appearance of Aphrodite No. 1, a titled lady 
canceled her subscription, one reviewer said he had thrown 
his copy into a garbage tin out of consideration for his 
waste-paper basket, another dully said he was not amused, 
another said he could not understand Jack Lindsay’s article, 
the Nation said “No artistic value,” several women tried 
with no success to cut Liam O’Flaherty dead; however, 
several minor reviewers welcomed the rash venture, kind 
friends did not hesitate to back-slap, and, for instance, 
Charley Lars sold sixty copies in his sentry-box bookshop 
in Red Lion Street. Whereuvon the Editors and Liam and 


Charley Lars got drunk in a cellar kept by Louis XVII, 
other guests being Rhys Davies, who couldn’t find the cellar 
at all; Tommy Earp, who tried to sing “Rule Britannia” 
at 3 A.M. on a beer barrel (empty), but overbalanced and 
broke Louis’s collarbone; a calm German scholar who had 
to go early; an Oxford Don who passed out; an ex-member 
of the I.W.W. with good intentions but a too-small stomach; 
a bald and cheerful Australian cartoonist; two roaring Irish 
bhoys covered in tap-room sawdust; two great policemen; 
and other Bloomsbury intellectuals. At dawn Charley Lars 
and the Editors took Liam home, where he irrationally be- 
gan swallowing raw eggs.- Then Charley vanished in a 
mist, and the Editors sat down in the gutter, together with 
a pint of (salvaged) whisky to reflect upon the Universe. 

To these confidences was added “As only six'num- 
bers are to be issued, the early submission of manu- 
scripts is supplicated, space beihg tight.” So also 
the editors, apparently. 

I still believe that it is possible, even advisable, for 
an editor to get well boiled occasionally without 
informing all the subscribers; a real Nietzchean 
should be able to take a little drunkenness in his 
stride. In spite of which the London Aphrodite has 
printed some fine things. 

In quite a different realm, but equally enjoyable 
to my taste, is the genial jargon of the sports 
writers. To my great pleasure it appears that this 
year we are to have another Bunion Derby. The 
sporting scribes are always at their best in dealing 
with the humors of Mr. C. C. (“Cash and Carry’’) 
Pyle, sports promoter and angel of broken arches. 
More than much of the hokum of literary critics do 
I enjoy such flashes of style as Mr. Joe Williams in 
the New York Telegram :— 

Gavuzzi is entered again, and it is unlikely he will make 
the same mistake that forced him from the race last year. 
He paused to have his flowing whiskers mowed, and so 
deeply were the hirsute tendrils imbedded in the Gavuzzi 
pan that the local tonsorial maestro was forced to resort 


to a mild process of blasting. 
a a 


If any member of the congregation should go to 
Albania this summer I wish he would stop at Scu- 
tari and let me know about the beer situation. Al- 
though not a random investor, I am greatly tempted 
by a circular issued by the Albanian National 
Brewery, Ltd., offered 800,000 shares at 5 shillings 
each, Everything in this circular appeals to me 
greatly. The company’s bankers are Lloyds Bank 
Ltd. of 39, Threadneedle Street, London, and I 
should enjoy the thought of some of my funds cir- 
culating in that historic passage. The company has 
“the sole right to erect a brewery for the brewing 
of beer in the Kingdom of Albania.” The chair- 
man of the directors is the late British Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to Al- 
bania, which puts the affair on an agreeable social 
standing. 

The Albanians are evidently intelligent and con- 
genial people. “Beer,” says the circular, “is pre- 
ferred by the inhabitants of Albania to any other 
drink which they can obtain.” Until now, however, 
they have had to buy imported beer, subject to a 
heavy tax. Even so, at a cost of 7d a pint, they’ve 
been drinking 9,146,800 pints per annum. (I won- 
der what is the population of Albania?) The new 
company, brewing its beer on the premises, and un- 
der government protection, will be able to vend at 
5d a pint. “There should be a profit from the in- 
ternal sales in Albania of Not Less Than £94,520 
per annum.” . In addition to which “the geograph- 
ical situation of the Brewery will place the com- 
pany in a most favorable position for meeting the 
considerable demand for lager beer in Egypt, Greece, 
Palestine, and the Northern African Coast.” 

The Brewery is already partly constructed, on a 
site of 3 acres at Scutari “adjacent to a spring of 
pure water which is chemically similar to that used 
in Munich for the manufacture of light and dark 
lagers.” The brewing will begin in August, 1929, 
and the Manager will be Mr. Tush Kakarriqi, an 
experienced brewmaster with. experience in Munich , 
and Pilsen. 

I have rarely heard of an investment that appealed 
to me more agreeably; and therefore I appeal to any 
Albanian travelers to stop in at Scutari, have a look 
at the brewing site, and report to me on the general 
look of the beer situation in those regions. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, you will remember, was a share- 
holder in a brewery; and to help manufacture and 
distribute pure mild beer, particularly in the thirsty 
regions of the Mediterranean and the Holy Land, 


moves all my best sentiments. 
CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 





G. A. Borghese, an eminent Italian man of let- 
ters, has just published under the title, “Autunno in 
Constantinopli” an interesting volume of Turkish 


impressions. 
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N a class-room, some time ago, I picked up a 
student’s forgotten notebook, and searching 
(in vain) for the name of the owner, encoun- 
tered this statement, underlined: “De Froose 
has overthrown the Darwinian theory.” Not having 
heard of this recurring news very recently, I sought 
to discover the source of information, The sur- 
rounding notes allowed the inference that it derived 
from a course in English literature. Shortly there- 
after, Hugo de Vries was in town and addressed a 
sizable audience. He began by smiting his broad 
chest and declaring himself a Darwinian of Dar- 
winians, “First came Darwin,” he recounted, “who 
laid the foundation for us all; then came Weis- 
mann, who corrected the evolution theory in some 
matters of detail; then I came, with certain further 
modifications, derived from my special studies; and 
presently will come someone else, to repeat the pro- 
cess. But the theory stands.” 

Frequently, over a series of years, students have 
parroted to me the time-worn sentiment that the 
study of science causes atrophy of the spirit, citing 
as proof the regret of Darwin that, in his later years, 
he had lost much of his capacity to appreciate music. 
When I have sought, again, the source of informa- 
tion, it has always been the delles-lettres cathedra. 
Yet it is easy enough to find scientists with artistic 
sensibilities: take the case of Weismann, who was 
a skilled pianist, or that of many another scientist 
of lesser or greater repute. Consider Da Vinci. As 
a matter of fact, there was plenty of music at Down, 
to which Darwin listened with pleasure, for Mrs. 
Darwin was musically inclined—she was one of the 
few English girls who, besides studying with 
Moscheles, had even been under the instruction of 
Chopin himself. If the depreciator of Darwin’s 
spiritual outfit had taken pains to look the matter up, 
he would have found in that great soul an unbeliev- 
able modesty and humility, as well as a loyalty to 
truth, by inspection of which anyone may himself at- 
tain to truthfulness and also humility. Darwin was 
wont to regret and to beat his breast over his own 
deficiencies, often imaginary, where lesser men strut 
about with no idea of self-criticism, however much 
chest-swelling and pounding they may do. 
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Here are two illustrations of a certain inveterate 
hostility to science that lurks beneath the formal 
expressions of mutual admiration which our polished 
age has decreed to be proper in public. Nor is the 
hostility all on one side. Many a scientist regards 
the artist, literary or other, as a trifler, a drone that 
preens himself on the platform of the hive, an‘ex- 
quisite, a finical, self-conscious poseur, The arro- 
gance of the earlier opponents of science, say at the 
time when Spencer wrote his “Education,” and when 
college presidents remanded the science professor to 
some attic or basement, as good enough for him 
and his foolery, has been considerably reduced; for 
science, though a newcomer, has, by unparalleled 
services to mankind, won its place in the sun of popu- 
lar repute. Arrogance has now, indeed, shifted 
somewhat over to science, though it has by no means 
altogether deserted its former quarters. Indeed, it 
seems to move from one haunt to the other, to and 
fro, with ease. In each there are tight-lipped high 
priests and Pharisees who objurgate and anathema- 
tize upon the basis of pure revelation. 

Intolerance will leave both these lairs when the 
discordant parties shall have attained enough scope 
to know that all knowledge and culture is one, and 
that all forms of wisdom are interdependent and 
complementary. The Huxley type of scientist and 
the Goethe type of artist have long known this, and 
have thought and acted upon it as a principle or 
axiom; but these types are as yet rare birds that sel- 
dom sweep across the intellectual sky. 

As most of my space is to be devoted to the need 
of the literary man for science, I may state the cor- 
relative need of the scientist briefly and baldly. It 
is too true that many a scientist is, culturally speak- 
ing, a tyro. He is usually called a “materialist,” as 
if that convenient half-brick must finish him— 
though it really bounces off without effect, for he 
is ordinarily nothing of the sort. But he is often a 


pitiably inarticulate and awkward fellow, with no 
graces, heavy and plodding in exposition, and self- 


satisfied to be so. His attempts to liven up his presen- 
tations border on the grotestque; he runs to current 
expressions of the baser sort, such as “by leaps and 
bounds,” and employs them with all the hopeful 
complacency of a sophomore. This is because he 
is a narrow specialist, without scope; and his defects 
are the same as those of the exquisite who mouths 
a jargon incomprehensible to men and gods— 
though, since it is uncolloquial and also mysterious, 
it is more than likely to impress. Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico. 

The scientist, in brief, is often lacking in both 
breadth and scope. A scientist who has them will 
confess this at once; and one who has them not will 
serve the world as an example of what is to be ex- 
pected in event of their absence. I am seeking in 
no way to defend the provinciality of the scientist; 
I am merely laying stress, in the present instance, 
upon that of the /ittérateur. 
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We ought to speak out more plainly upon such 
matters. Under a superficial pose of tolerance, 
maintained in public, there are, in the intellectual 
world, certain persisting antagonisms, which need 
not be. We ignore them or dissimulate them un- 
der a guise of suavity. We review each other’s 
books kindly and considerately, and otherwise lay 
claim to a catholicity of judgment, which is the cur- 
rent mode, calculated to show that our minds are 
open toward all points of the compass, and vertically 
as well. These are our company manners. In the 
privacy of our little circle of like-minded, however, 
and in the solitude of candor, we pass verdicts far 
less complacent—even, at times, startlingly bitter 
and contemptuous, but more honest. In public we 
say: “A’s book (or speech) is a real contribution to 
the subject; there is much in his views that deserves 
attentive consideration,” and so on. We thus pla- 
cate A, please his adherents and publishers, file a 
claim for reciprocal back-scratching, and exhibit 
withal a noble, liberal, broad benignancy of character 
and outlook. To the birds of our own roost, or to our 
students, we may rudely sneer at A. He has pulled 
another one. How does he get away with it? 

What we need to do is to learn to divorce the 
professional from the personal, reserving all our 
good nature for the latter, and draining off from 
the former everything but plain and relentless can- 
dor. It is our duty, in this world of error, to de- 
tect and show up every mistake we can identify as 
such. It is a small and vain soul that craves ap- 
plause and grows faint at criticism. 

This is a digression, perhaps, but it is a necessary 
one. We may now return to the mutual needs of 
science and belles lettres ( or beaux arts), and espe- 
cially to the need of the latter for what the former 
can give them. 

Huxley, a scientist of scope, called science trained 
and organized commonsense. That is as good a 
definition as could be desired. Is there, then, any 
relation between esthetic studies and commonsense? 
As to this, it often looks dubious. Green young 
things chant phrases to the effect that the rest may 
reason and welcome—the poet knows. Does he 
know? What does he know? How does he know? 
And if he knows, how does the phrase-intoning aco- 
lyte, who knows little or nothing, know that he 
knows? 
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How: By inspiration, naturally. But there is 
some little doubt as to the constant nature of inspira- 
tion. Its genuineness seems to depend upon who 
has it. A certain eminent scientist says that it is 
largely perspiration, that is to say, work. This 
looks rather “materialistic”; noses are elevated with 
a jerk, among certain of the élite of culture, at such 
a repulsive apothegm. Still, there are others who 
have, by example if not by precept, come out for the 
indispensability of sweaty toil. Let the devotees of in- 
spiration and revelation scan Thayer’s “Beethoven.” 
Let them compare Browning’s “Agamemnon” with 
the text of Aéschylus, and estimate what labor lies 
behind such accuracy. Let them consider the emi- 
nent American artist who entered his studio every 
morning at the same hour, like a time-clock-punch- 
ing employee; and who told his pupils first to get up 
heat by going to work, and then maybe inspiration 


would come. (Even bees cannot exude wax till they 
swarm and generate some heat. ) 

Goethe ranks as a beneficiary of considerable in- 
spiration. Faust is his life philosophy. In that play 
is introduced the Baccalaureus who bounces up on the 
springboard of pure inspiration. 


Ich aber frei, wie mir’s im Geiste spricht, 
Verfolge froh mein innerliches Licht, 

Und wandle rasch, im eigensten Entziicken, 
Das Helle vor mir, Finsternis im Riicken. 


The Baccalaureus knows! Knows what? Hear the 


reply. 


Original, fahr’ hin in deiner Pracht! 
Wie wiirde dich die Einsicht krainken, 


Ah! So it is insight that is lacking here. Well, 
whence comes insight? From emotion or from 
knowledge? By inspiration? By dreaming? Or 
by labor (which is what Baccalaureus has not yet put 
in), and even by the sweat of the spirit? 

This is not in the least to deny or to minimize the 
efficacy residing in emotion. Human actions are 
governed -by it far more than by intellect or by 
reason. The course of civilization is, however, the 
story of the disciplining of emotion by another fac- 
tor. Emotion and imagination supervene upon 
honest work in the most fruitful manner. Scien- 
tists have recognized that, as witness Tyndall on 
“The Scientific Use of the Imagination.” All that 
is contended for here is that there must be some soil, 
even if it is only dirt, for even the loftiest feelings 
to root in. In short, there must be something to say 
before you can say something, if your technique in 
saying is to amount to anything. Even the vaticina- 
tions of the oracle cannot preserve respect if they are 
mere chantings and drummings; they must have sub- 
stance and subserve expediency in living. 

An often quoted remark of Professor Sumner 
has to do with the assessment of books or, indeed, of 
any artistic production. One must ask, he used to say, 
three questions: What is it? How do you know it? 
What of it? The first of these queries tests whether 
the expositor can tell what he knows; and here, as 
has been intimated, the scientist often fails because 
he is inarticulate. In the two others it is that the 
literary artist is likely to exhibit his besetting weak- 
nesses, in the sense that, to him, expression is often 
seen as the sole objective. The saying of the thing is 
all; the thing is a matter of unconcern as respects 
both its validity and its value. ‘The phrase-maker, 
yearning, knows. How does he know? What of 
it? 
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It seems at times that we here encounter an an- 
tagonism between reason and emotion, or between 
intrinsic sense and extrinsic artistry. In any case, 
there are always being fabricated enough tropes and 
other adornments to set off many times the emerging 
number of man-size ideas. Some sumptuary law 
ought to be enacted to meet the case. What hap- 
pens is that the insignificant, little, tame ideas get 
all the gew-gaws and the big ones are thrust forth, 
Ishmael-like, in stark nakedness. Many literary pro- 
ductions, which have little or nothing to say, are 
a-glitter with baubles and tinsel, and take the eye. 
To decorate a vacuum may be art for art’s sake. 
Such conscious striving for effect by reliance upon 
irrelevancies may titillate the languorous soul, but 
it irritates an energetic worker to view the attendant 
prancings, and to hear the jigging and the lisping. A 
person who has acquired some sense of the cost of 
mental labor is seized by the same rage at such 
trifling that grips a genuine painter when he views 
pretentious and showy attempts to dissimulate de- 
fective draughtsmanship. No amount of emotional 
yearning can make up for the absence of something 
worthwhile to say. You have to work to get that. 
The scientist toils a long while over refractory facts 
and finally says a little, very cautiously. He gets 
ahead, if at all, by successful approximations to the 
truth. It is no wonder that he becomes impatient of 
claims to the discovery of eternal truths by butterfly 
spirits that boast of sailing elegantly, from peak to 
peak, over the valleys through which he is painfully 
picking his honest way. Especially when these soar- 
ing psyches refer to him as a creeping, crawling, 
rooting sort of lower organism—a kind of tumble- 
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bug of sordid and dismal ancestry, habits, and dispo- 
sition, quite bereft of vision, the thrill of awe, the 
reverence before mystery. 

It is assumed by the esthete, especially when he is 
young, or if he stays juvenile all his life, that science 
has no part in culture—in fact, is antipathetic to it. 
If culture means easy allusiveness to often obscure 
literary figures of the past, together with familiarity 
with emancipated souls whose recent splash has not 
yet rippled away, then the scientist has no portion in 
it. He cannot quote telling phrases, even from 
Montaigne, in the proper hypnotizing tone. ‘That 
there is, however, something attractive to the artist 
in the givings of actual observation and experimenta- 
tion, occasionally appears. Maeterlinck finds in the 
life of the hive-bee and of the white ant that which 
urges him to considerable flights. Kipling has dis- 
covered, even in the accursed machinery that emo- 
tionalists, social as well as other, bewail, a life of 
the spirit; and would doubtless concur in the curt de- 
scription of one of the wailers, given by a note- 
worthy scientist, as “a whining old grandmother.” 

st SF 

No one in this age who was refused adequate in- 
struction in science in his youth can be a man of 
rounded culture. Many of us have felt the lack 
of such cultural elements all our mature lives, and 
have painfully gathered a mean outfit and striven to 
attain what is at best a poor outlook, as the years 
of lessened powers of acquisition have passed. The 
presence of tags of Greek grammar or of meta- 
physics in no way compensates for our lopsidedness 
of development and for the blurs and distortions of 
our perspective. It is very likely true that our re- 
grets have induced some exaggeration in our 
estimates of that which we have not; but we know 
enough, from personal experience, to become in- 


tensely irritated at airy ignorance, when it pompously’ 


remands science to the category of the banausic. 
To bite the hand that feeds you is proverbially un- 
racious; and nothing can be more grotesque than 
contempt for science on the part of those who are 
alive, and are able to print and broadcast their preci- 
osities, not to say their libels, precisely because they 
are fostered by that which they repudiate. At need, 
he who revolts at the sordidness of the laboratory 
rushes madly for the doctor. It would seem that 
the scientist is regarded by some aspiring souls as a 
sort of serf or villein, necessary to the scheme of 
things, it is true, but not to be admitted to association 
with his betters, 

The truth is that science is the supreme instru- 
ment of adjustment of human life to human life- 
conditions, and that life goes on solely by reason of 
the adequacy of such adaptations, It is inevitable 
that human beings shall live by it, whatever chatter 
they may emit about it, while so doing. It is as 
imbecile to depreciate science as to decry labor or 
capital. 

I am not asserting that science is art, or that rea- 
son is emotion; nor yet that emotion and art can be 
replaced by reason and science. I am protesting 
against mutual backbiting, with illustrations chiefly 
from one side. In the ranges of emotion, whether 
esthetic or religious, science has no right in the 
sense that it can or should displace what is charac- 
teristic of those ranges; it does not belong there any 
more than a mourners’ bench in a laboratory. What 
should be realized, once and for all, is that science 
and emotionalism do not mix. Their relation is, as 
has been said, complementary. A scientist of scope 
does not seek to proscribe flights into the unreal— 
he does not want to put “The Tempest” into an in- 
dex expurgatorius, but absorbs its beauties with profit 
to his mind and soul, and becomes a better scientist 
for so doing. A poet of scope has no disdain for 
retorts and test-tubes; if he has worked with them, 
he is the better poet. The idea that philology is 
baneful to the vaulting spirit is as absurd as that read- 
ing Homer for pleasure in the story or in the rhythm, 
ignoring the digammas, is ruinous to the philologist. 
Small souls have bedevilled the whole situation by 
proclaiming the antithetic nature of true comple- 
ments, and the sooner their smoke-screen is blown 
away by a nipping blast of insight, the better for us 
all, 

If befogging preconceptions can be dispelled what 
can science do for those who are now inclined to 


draw skirt away from its presence? It can, for one 
thing, teach such respect for truth as to render obso- 
lete the swift snatch at agreeable hearsay, illustrated 
at the outset of this article. It can toughen the men- 
tal fibre that is relaxed by too much warm moisture. 
It ought to demonstrate that emotion is valid only 
when checked and equilibrated by a sense of reality. 
The plant must foot in some actual soil; es ist dafiir 
gesorgt dass die Baume nicht in den Himmel wach- 
sen. It can teach that there must be something to 
say that is valid, as relevant to life, and so worth 
saying—that ornate incantation over the insubstan- 
tial is cheap and ephemeral. It can reveal that emo- 
tional appreciation is, of itself, and apart from some 
solid soil to grow up from, very like the seed sown 
on stony ground, It can create a sense of substance, 
reality, and relevancy, a basis for self-criticism, and 
a rounding-out of conceptions in general. 

An illustration of what scope can do for the artist 
is Henry Adams’s “Mont Saint Michel and Char- 
tres.” The writer, happening upon that work some 
years ago, read it with increasing astonishment, see- 
ing in it a sort of unique exploit in the correlation of 
architecture with literature, in a setting of charac- 
teristic social conditions. That Adams was a seeker 
after scope and synthesis, though much handicapped 
by the sort of education which he describes and de- 
plores, appears from his own account of himself. 
But, despite wide wastes of ignorance in the outfit of 
the reader, the “Mont Saint Michel” conveyed an 
unmistakable impression of the unity of knowledge. 
That is the sort of enlightening perspective that a 
man of scope can confer upon his fellows. And that 
all knowledge and culture is one is the grand, cover- 
ing truth which, with our petty fence-buildings and 
straw splittings, we men need to have recurrently 
enforced upon us. Science and art, supplementing 
one another, can do that for us, whereas, if they 
remain in an indefensible antithesis, they afford us 
no more than partial, one-sided glimpses of life and 
destiny. Analysis is misleading if not followed 
closely by synthesis, A pile of cogged wheels, 
springs, screws, and even jewels is not a watch. You 
cannot tell time by it until it is assembled. 

What science can do for literature, in a more 
specific way, has been revealed to many of us by 
personal experience. When studying Homer, as a 
youth, many things remained a mystery to me. I 
thrilled at the lift of the verse; though following 
afar off, I caught a sense of the lofty diction; I had 
an inkling of the atmosphere of other days and of 
Eastern lands: I experienced a certain collector’s 
pleasure out of identifying rare forms, peculiar con- 
structions, and the lacunz left by evaporated digam- 
mas. I passed through a kind of scholastic stage. 
But I lost the whole social setting of the story. I 
did not see into the causes of things. No one could 
tell me why Thetis reached for the chin of Zeus, in 
beseeching him. No one explained that the first 
book of the Iliad contained the contemporary theory 
of disease and cure, or that the Assembly enabled 
cne to draw short inferences as to the system of 
classes and government prevalent at the time. Cer- 
tain items were presented to me as curiosities, in- 
dicative of laughable “superstition,” now fortu- 
nately dispelled, just as were totem-poles and an- 
cestral tablets to a former generation, The whole 
tale was a story without a human setting. 

Some years later, I read Homer again, having in 
the meantime made a beginner’s acquaintance with 
certain of the social sciences, It was another and a 
richer story this time, that had lost nothing what- 
ever of its esthetic charm. It had, indeed, gained in 
that particular. So did, in their turn, the Edda, the 
Nibelungenlied, the Bible, the Greek tragedians, 
Dante, Camoens, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
the rest. I had occasion also to teach much Greek 
and Latin to careless or dull boys, who did not thrill 
over hexameters, as they monotonously and stum- 
blingly mauled them, nor yet identify lofty diction 
as such—who saw no sport in spotting second 
aorists nor could, for their lives, smell out the aban- 
doned lairs where once bedded the lost digamma. 
But they could be interested in Thetis’s grasp at the 
beard of Zeus, and in why no bacteriologist, but a 
prophet, was summoned when the plague descended 
—a visitation so lethal that even dogs and mules 
were not immune. One of these ne’er-do-weels 


even advanced, at length, to an absorbed immer- 
sion in “The Golden Bough.” 

Upon reflection, one’s memory of his courses in 
literature recalls much biography—in fact, certain 
classes seem, in long restrospect, to have been made 
up almost totally of biographical gossip and rhapsodi- 
cal adjurations to appreciate this gem and that. Some 
say that appreciation cannot be taught. I recall here 
a saying of one genuine literary light of my day who 
averred that it was useless to try to inculcate that 
power: for if the student could see for himself, it 
was ‘an insult to him, and if he could not, it was 
futile. I should not go so far as that, myself; for 
this very man could make one see what he would 
not, of himself, have perceived. It seems to me that 
appreciation can be imparted, at least to some degree; 
but not all at once, nor yet by vain saltation or rapt 
repetition. I would not encourage students to “ap- 
preciate” foreign literature till they know the 
language, for example. ‘The faculty is acquired, 
also, if at all, by starting with some existing, dis- 
covered interest. And, among the common run of 
youths—who, despite a certain trend of the day 
toward the selection and coddling of a factitious 
élite (which might as well be selected on the crite- 
rion of comparative stature or complexion), repre- 
sent the opportunity of the college for service to 
society—among thvse, who are the fruit by which we 
shall later be known of all men, interest is very near 
to life. They know the human from the superhu- 
man or inhuman, and have an affinity for it. They 
are not meditators or yearners. They are, in this 
age, critical of mind, and they gravitate toward the 
concrete and verifiable. They shy at entering an 
over-mystic portal, for they seem to see above it: 
Lasciat’ ogni speranza, voi ch? entrate. 

Perhaps the biographical, anecdotal caste of cer- 
tain literary offerings represents a recognition of 
this disposition. But, whether that is so or not, the 
emphasis laid upon the salience of the individual 
should, in the interest of scientific truth, be shifted. 
I cannot go into this matter further than to say that 
such ascription of importance to the individual as 
lies implicit in the tone of much biography and ex- 
plicit in such pronouncements as that the history of 
any country is the biography of its great men, is 
not supported by candid, unexcited examination of 
social evolution. 

There is no study comprehensive enough to be 
pursued by itself alone, unless all scope and, indeed, 
all truth of more than fragmentary nature, are to 
be renounced. In the search after truth or beauty 
(we are told that they are one), it is insufferable 
that efforts should be divided, opposed, and: neutral- 
ized. The enterprise is arduous enough if every 
atom of strength and insight could be brought 
unitedly to bear. Caste-feelings and irrational 
taboos are wholly out of place in the army that seeks 
to force the gates of the Unknown. Self-laudation 
and arrogance toward others ill befit fighters in a 
hard campaign and perhaps a forlorn hope. There 
can be no toleration of those who hesitate to soil the 
fingers in tasks thought to be beneath them. Irrecon- 
cilables must have their noses rubbed together, and 
if they do not then become friendly, they must be 
drummed out of camp. 

It is conceivable that there may be useless units 
in this army. Any such contention is debatable. In 
the present instance, I am protesting specifically 
against an imbecile misconception as to the relations 
between science and certain of the older cultural 
“humanities.” If “humanities” is conceived as a 
technical label, science may be set off in another 
artificial category, for convenience sake. If it im- 
plies that certain studies are superior to others—more 
cultural, higher, more spiritual—the term should be 
repudiated. There should be no invidious distinc- 
tions. All knowledge, like Allah, is one. 





Albert G. Keller, the writer of the foregoing 
article, is Professor of the Science of Society at 
Yale University, and editor and author of numerous 
books. Among his published works are “Queries in 
Ethnography” (Yale University Press), “Societal 
Evolution” (Macmillan), “Through War to Peace” 
(Macmillan), “Starting Points in Social Science” 
(Ginn) books, and, with William Graham Sumner, 
“Science of Society” (Yale University Press). 
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Miss Chilton brings to the han- 
dling of an unusual theme the 
delicacy and exquisite sensitivity 
which marked her first novel, 
and a power she has not hitherto 
displayed. 


“Thrillingly 
lovely writing” 
Says Herschel Brickell 


“This theme of the presence of a 
natural thing in the midst of a 
highly complex civilization Miss 
Chilton has embroidered with a 
great deal of thrillingly lovely 
writing and with a great deal of 
thought. Her work has the qual- 
ity of disturbing beauty. She is 
a real novelist.” 


“Seductive” 
Says the New York Times 








“The writing is seductive, the 
texture marvelously even, the 
words clear and luminous.” 


“Charming” 
Says the Herald-Tribune 


“In this story of Lynneth, who 
was conceived in heedless ecstasy, 
a child of the very lightning and 
thunder, you will find a blend of 
such antagonistic qualities as sus- 
pense and contemplation, loveli- 
ness and rigid reasoning, charm 
of manner and unmitigated seri- 
ousness.” 


$2.50 at all booksellers 


The John Day Company 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 


Books of Special Interest 


Documents of Egyptian Art 


DOCUMENTS POUR SERVIR A 
VETUDE DE L’ART EGYPTIEN. 
By Jean Capart. Vol. I. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Company. The Pe- 
gasus Press. 1929. $42. 


Reviewed by ASHTON SANBORN 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


FOR good reasons the history of Egyptian 
art has not yet been written. Much of 
the material from which that history must 
be derived is dispersed throughout Europe 
and America in museums and private collec- 
tions, although naturally by far the greater 
part of it still remains in Egypt, and many 
pieces of first importance have been pub- 
lished only inadequately or even not at all. 
Egyptian art has undoubtedly suffered 
gravely in general esteem from the ennui 
induced by the usual monotonous museum 
display of numberless objects of mediocre 
and crude quality, in the midst of which the 
occasional masterpieces, which alone should 
form the basis of critical appraisal, are 
buried as effectively as if they had never 
been exhumed from the Egyptian sands. 

The dead hand of the mummy laid its 
blighting touch on the imagination of early 
collectors, who prized the bitumened and 
linen-wrapped carcasses of birds, beasts, rep- 
tiles, and human beings, but failed in their 
eager hunt for curiosities to discriminate be- 
tween good and bad in the art of a people 
whose language, traditions, and customs 
were just beginning to be studied scientifi- 
cally and which were still often misinter- 
preted and misunderstood. Save to the eyes 
of a discerning few, the artistic expression 
of Egypt seemed alien, barbarous, ponder- 
ously dead, and shrouded in that strange 
quality of mystery invariably attributed to 
“the East” by modern western minds imper- 
fectly informed. In more recent years, 
scientific excavation and systematic research 
have dispelled the meretricious mystery by 
deciphering Egyptian hieroglyphics, by es-, 
tablishing a chronology, and by revealing 
in outline the record of a remarkably indi- 
vidualized people during the course of four 
millennia. They have, however, raised fresh 
problems, both of ethnology and art, for the 
historian, by accumulating from ancient 
tombs and town sites a multitude of facts and 
objects with such rapidity, that the diligent 
Egyptologist can do little more than keep 
up to date with the mere record of discov- 
eries, let alone hope to achieve finality of 
outlook or soundness of conclusions by try- 
ing to synthesize the data. As to the prac- 
tical excavator, even when capable of weigh- 
ing the artistic merits of his “finds,” he is, 
as a rule, more interested in establishing 
their sequence in archzxological groups than 
in estimating their relative artistic signifi- 
cance within the body of similar existing 
material. And his archeological comments, 
however expert, help as little toward a com- 
prehensive understanding of Egyptian art as 
does the brief, inaccurate rhapsody of an 
Elie Faure. 

Indeed, the day has not yet come for a 
definitive account of the development of 
Egyptian art and for a just estimate not 
only of its superb achievements as a racial 
expression in architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, and even in the minor crafts, but also 
of its place among the greater national arts 
of the world. No one is more intelligently 
aware of the prematurity of any attempt at 
the present time to write that history satis- 
factorily than the man most exceptionally 
equipped to do so both by natural gifts and 
by many years of active experience in this 
special field. As the title of his work im- 
plies, Professor Capart has wisely chosen to 
show in these first hundred plates by means 
of admirable, large-scale illustrations, sig- 
nificant examples of Egyptian art hitherto 
unpublished or inadequately reproduced, 
which will, when the five large folio vol- 
umes planned for the series are complete, 
comprise a corpus of original documents 
indispensable to the future historian of the 
subject. The short text accompanying each 
plate more often presents a problem than 
its solution, for the author’s purpose has 
been to make the documents themselves as 
widely and as promptly known as possible 
in order to stimulate study and facilitate 
their interpretation. Such scholarly and 
somewhat unusual generosity of intention 
disarms criticism of what otherwise might 
be regarded as an indication of haste in the 
preparation of the book. 


Some of the plates have exceptional value 
in showing familiar and supposedly well- 
known examples of portrait sculpture from 
a point of view which reveals qualities of 
excellence hitherto visible only to the 


trained observer fortunate enough to stand 
in the presence of the original. Others, by 
reproducing more than one statue or relief 
depicting the same individual, supply evi- 
dence for believing that these are typical 
rather than literal portraits, while still other 
plates add to the volume the zest of surprise 
by calling attention to objects fully requir- 
ing serious study which have been “redis- 
covered” in unexpected places by the au- 
thor’s characteristically keen and indefati- 
gable questing. In its physical make-up the 
book is a wholly commendable production; 
the text is set in Poliphilus and Blado types, 
and the plates are both printed on special 
Vidalon linen-rag paper with an agreeably 
stippled surface of warm ivory tone. 





Gossip of the Past 


AN ELIZABETHAN JOURNAL, Being a 
Record of Those Things Most Talked 
About During the Years 1591-1594. By 
G. B. Harrison. New York: Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation. 1929. $5. 

Reviewed by WALLACE NOTESTEIN 


te is a useful and interesting book. 

Harrison has taken extracts from 
contemporary sources, or has summarized 
those sources, and by considerable skill in 
picking his materials has given us a kind of 
newspaper man’s view of four years in late 
Elizabethan days, His newspaper tells us 
not only about criminals and executions, 
about hunted priests and miserable doting 
witches, about bear baitings and cock fights, 
but about the plays of the week and the 
latest tracts and sonnets published. The text 
makes excellent reading and should give the 
casual reader a better notion of the real 
character of the spacious days of great Eli- 
zabeth than is to be gained from Strachey’s 
brilliant account of court and times. Some- 
times Mr. Harrison misses a chance to bring 
out all that is interesting in his sources. He 
tells us the pitiful story of the Witches of 
Warboys, a father, mother, and daughter, 
prosecuted at the instance of the powerful 
Cromwell family on the imaginings of the 
Cromwell children, but leaves out the most 
interesting part of the episode. The daugh- 
ter, Agnes, when she had been condemned, 
was urged to plead pregnancy to avoid exe- 
cution, and refused with the words, “It shall 
never be said that I was both a witch and 
whore,” and went to her death, a village 
girl out of Huntingdonshire of the same 
Elizabethan spirit as the Drakes and Ra- 
leighs. 

ses SF 

Perhaps the character of the book cannot 
be better shown than by a series of the 
headings taken rather at random. 6 Jan. 
(1593) Rumours. Plays of the Week. 8 
Jan. The War in France. 12 Jan. Nashe’s 
“Strange Newes.” 13 Jan. Plays of the 
Week. 18 Jan. Rumours. 20 Jan. Plays 
of the Week. 21 Jan. The Plague again 
Increases. 27 Jan. Plays of the Week. 
18 Jan. Evasion of Service in Privileged 
Places. Sir Henry Knivett’s Submission. 
Plays and Games Prohibited by Reason of 
the Plague. 2 Feb. Playing Ceases. 3 Feb. 
“Greene’s News from Heaven and Hell.” 
7 Feb. Lawlessness of the Scottish Border. 
8 Feb, An Invasion Expected. 11 Feb. 
Contributions Evaded. 12 Feb. Rumours: 
the Great Carrack. 14 Feb. Insufficient 
Men Impressed as Soldiers. 18 Feb. Reg- 
ulations for Butchers during Lent. 19 Feb. 
Parliament Assembles. 20 Feb. Precautions 
against Desertion. 21 Feb. The French 
Ambassadors Allowed Meat. 22 Feb. The 
Speaker (of the Commons) Presented. 24 
Feb. Mr. Wentworth’s Petition. 24 Feb. 
The Speaker Sick. Sir Roger Williams 
Counsel. 25 Feb. Mr. Wentworth before 
the Council. The Earl of Essex Admitted 
to the Council. Deserters in Gloucestershire. 
26 Feb, A Committee of the House Ap- 
pointed (“about provision of treasure in this 
present time of danger”). 27 Feb. Un- 
reasonable Demands from Prisoners. 

There are excellent notes in the back of 
the book, for that not inconsiderable body 
of people who are never happy without au- 
thorities. The book is done by one who 
knows the ritual and routine of scholarship, 
but who is also aware of what will interest 
readers and who has no little knack of pick- 
ing out characteristic aspects of the time. 
It is a good combination of the Daily Mir- 
ror and the Morning Post. Mr. Harrison 
would have been well advised to have left 
the Ph.D. after his name off the title page, 
if he wished for his book that wide Ameri- 
can public which it really deserves. He is 
an Englishman, and it’s greatly to his credit 
that he has a Ph.D., but in this country he 
must live it down if he wishes to be read. 
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Physician and Patient 
Edited by L. Eucene Emerson 


A synthesis of medicine and 
psychology intended for every- 
one interested in medicine—not 
merely physicians, nurses, and 
social-service workers, but all 
who ever have been sick, ever 
will be sick, or ever have any- 
thing to do with the sick. Among 
the authors of the several chap- 
ters are Dr. Austen Fox Riggs, 
Dr. David L. Edsall, Dr. W. S. 
Thayer, and Dr. Alfred Wor- 
cester. What they say is ex- 
pressed with the fewest possible 
technical terms and can easily be 
understood by the ordinary in- 
telligent layman. They have re- 
discovered the importance of the 
individual patient. $2.50 a copy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
2 RaNnDALL HAL, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








New MACMILLAN Books 


INTO THE 
WIND 


A New Novel 
By Richard Warren Hatch 


A New England boy of spirit and deter- 
mination is lured by far-off horizons and 
goes roving in the shipbuilding towns 
along the coast. Rough and exciting ad- 
ventures broaden his sympathies and 
understanding. He gains a new sense of 
values and turns homeward to his patri- 
mony and his love. A novel of unusual 
setting and power. $2.00 


PETER GOOD 
FOR NOTHING 


A New Novel 
By Darragh Aldrich 


A romance of the northwoods which will 
hold you by its atmosphere, intrigue, 
and action. $2.00 


EVOLUTION OF 
ART 


By Ruth de Rochemont 
This exquisite book will tell you the 
who, where, when, what, how and why 
of art in all its phases. “A joy in any 
library.”— Washington Post. $6.00 





THE NATURE of the 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


By A. S. Eddington 
Fourth Large Printing 


“There could scarcely be a more admir- 
able exposition of the content of recent 
physical science.” — New York Times. 


$3.75 


AMERICA’S NAVAL 
CHALLENGE 


By Frederick Moore 
“The book shows a wealth of knowledge 





and a of j t that 
think can hardly be equalled.  — 
George W. Ochs-Oakes. $1.50 


Edwin Arlington Robinson 
Collected Poems 


The only complete edition of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s work, in five volumes, cloth 
$10.50, leather $17.50. 


The Litany of 
Washington Street 


By Vachel Lindsay 


“Deliciously different from anything 
a in a thousand years...Some- 
y should offer a prize to the person 
who can find one dull | paragraph i in this 
book—it won’t cost a cent.”—St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. $3.00 


THE MACMILLAN CO., New York 
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Interesting comments 
from negro critics on 


THE MACIC 
ISLAND 
by William B. Seabrook 


“The best book of the year on 
a negro subject. Beside The 
Magic Island the books of white 
fictioneers on the negro are no 
more than catchpenny tinsel.” 
—AUBREY BOWSER, Amsterdam 
News (Harlem’s leading daily). 
“Thrilling, but what is of far 
more value to us is the terribly 
earnest story of the Haitian 
upper classes." —Washington 
Eagle. 

“Seabrook’s book continues 
more than ever to make a tre- 
mendous sensation here.”— 
ERNEST CHAUVET, Le Nouvelliste, 
Port-au-Prince. $3.50 


HERMAN 
MELVILLE 
by Lewis Mumford 


“A book that has few peers in 
American criticism.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Mr. Mumford has done more 
than to write a splendid biog- 
raphy—he has filled the book 
with emanations of his own 
heartening attitude toward 
American culture. ... His own 
book is one of the most trust- 
worthy signs of the dawning.” — 
HERSCHELL BRICKELL, New Re- 
public. $3.50 


THE MODERN 


TEMPER 


by 
Joseph Wood Krutch 


“Anyone with a taste for intel- 
lectual adventure cannot afford 
to miss this frank and cour- 
ageous exploration of the final 
implication of present-day 
knowledge.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

$2.50 


SLAVES 
OF THE CODS 


by Katherine Mayo 


Arresting, incredible, but un- 
happily, true—here are short 
stories even more dramatic than 
Mother India. Of particular in- 
terest to the quarter million 
people who are wondering what 
Katherine Mayo has to say in 
answer to her critics will be 
the fifty-one Indian authorities 
quoted. $2.50 


SAINT PAUL 


by Emile Baumann 


M. Baumann’s biography of 
Saint Paul achieves greatness 
as did Papini’s Life of Christ— 
through a_ keenly intelligent 
modern understanding inspired 
by true religious fervor. A 
study of Paul as both a man 
and a saint—this book has 
reached its 80th edition in 
France alone. Illustrated, $3.50 





CARL VAN DOREN, in the Nation:—“A hundred years of American reflection upon 
‘Europe’ is summed up in Dodsworth, in a crackle of comedy. .. Sinclair Lewis, the 


Read what two prominent critics say about 


Sinclair Lewis’s new novel:=— 


DODSWORTH 


by Sinclair Lewis 


HENRY SEIDEL CANBY, in the Saturday Re- 
view:—‘Dodsworth is Main Street sophisticated and 
matured, with a new problem, but the same broad 
pages full of the most excellent reporting. . . 
style has the breath of contemporary life in it. . . 
Lewis has the gifts of a great social historian. . 
can make a record that is sure to be consulted as long 
as men are interested in the nineteen hundreds.” 


His 


. he 













first satirist of this American age. .. The element in the book which lifts it above 
Elmer Gantry is the sympathetic insight which, for the first time, Mr. Lewis follows 
the workings of a profound, unreasonable, desperate passion. The whole drama of 
Dodsworth’s splendid malady and his tragic convalescence, is presented with a depth 
and force which make it stand out from the comic documents which give the book its 





BROADWAY MEDIAEVAL 
LIBRARY 


Edited by Eileen Power and C. G. Coulton 
MIRACLES OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


(1435-1440) 
by Johannes Herolt 
“Every word tells in this drama, and the reader re- 


mains uncertain whether to ascribe his delight to 
skill or simplicity.”—Spectator. Illustrated, $3.00 


THE UNCONQUERED KNIGHT 
by Gutierre Diaz De Gamez 
“A true tale of battle, murder and sudden death, in 
the grand old manner of the fifteenth century, 1 
heartily recommend The Unconquered Knight.” —pben 
RAY REDMAN, N. Y. Herald Tribune. $3.50 





THE GOODMAN 
OF PARIS 


Translated by 
Eileen Power 


“Miss Power has rent the 
obscure veil of four- 








teenth century domestic 











French life and _pre- 
sented a vividly life-like picture of human nature.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

“An extremely able and spirited translation.”—Lon- 
don Times. 00 


MEDIAEVAL CULTURE 
by Karl Vossler 


This work, accepted as a classic in Germany and 
Italy, is a synthesis of the ideas, literature, and civi- 
lization of the Middle Ages, as they culminated in 
Dante’s Divine Comedy. One of the great products 
of literary scholarship of our time. 2 Vols. $8.00 


PSYCHO -ANALYSIS 
AND EDUCATION 


by Barbara Low 
“I wish every teacher in the land might read it— 
the succeeding generations would have fewer misfits 
and neurotics. No one interested in the education 
of children can fail to profit by reading it.”—pr. Jo- 
SEPH COLLINS. $2.25 





HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue 





body. Much as satire can do, it cannot create like this.” $2.50. 






CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
ANALYTICAL 
PSYCHOLOCY 

by C. J. Jung 


“The book is extremely important and will fur- 
ther consolidate Dr. Jung’s reputation as the 
most purely brilliant investigator that the 
psycho-analytical movement has_ produced.”— 
London Times. 50 


HISTORICAL 
INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN PSYCHOLOCY 
by Gardner Murphy 


An authoritative and comprehensive work by a 
member of the Psychology Department of Co- 
lumbia, it begins with the Pre-experimental Pe- 
riod and continues through the most recent 
German contributions. $6.00 


EMOTIONS 
OF NORMAL PEOPLE 
by William Moulton Marston 


“He has written an important and daring book, 
a very stimulating book. He has thrown down 
challenges which many may consider out- 
rageous.”—Sat. Review (Eng.) $5.50 


COLOUR AND 
COLOUR THEORIES 
by Christine Ladd-Franklin 


Tlie enigmatic facts of colour are cleared up 
and the mutually contradictory facts at the basis 
of the Helmholtz and Hering theories combined 
into the Ladd-Franklin theory of the colour 
sense. $3.50 


THE CHILD’S 
CONCEPTION OF THE 
WORLD 
by Jean Piaget 


In this, Professor Piaget’s third book on child 
psychology, he develops a very interesting argu- 
ment from the point that the child is prevented 
from differentiating between the mental and 
physical worlds. 


New York 
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A dashing 
romance 
of 
Jackson 
Andrew 


The 


STRENGTH 
of the HILLS 


By Ellery H. Clark 


Around the dominant fig- 
ure of Andrew Jackson— 
pioneer, Indian fighter, hero 
ef New Orleans, politician, 
duelist, Presiden t—is 
woven a fine web of his- 
torical romance. The char- 
acters are drawn from the 
pages of one hundred years 
ago, but move and breathe 
with life. $2.00 





Behind the bright lights 
of the stage 


ROSE the 
DANCER 


By Winifred Carter 


Every reader will fall in 
love with Rose, the hard- 
working little dancing stu- 
dent, who, overnight, be- 
comes famous as the bright 
particular star of a great 
London revue. Her trials 
and triumphs are the read- 
er’s own. $2.00 


A tempestuous story 
‘of the Old South 


The 
GAMBLER 


By Aylwin Martin 


The muddy lower stretches 
of the Mississippi, the 
stern-wheel steamers, and 
old New Orleans of ante- 
bellum days are the stage 
and background of this 
powerful novel, with its 
pictures of Creole society 
and its dramatic climax, 
where the heroine is of- 
fered for sale upon the 
slave block. $2.00 


In the days of the 
terrible Hun 


ATTILA 


A Romance 
of 
Old Aquileia 


By Paola Ettore 
Santangelo 


When Attila 
the Hun swept 
down with his 
hordes toward 
Italy in the fifth century, 
the first rich city which lay 
before him as a prize was 
Aquileia. How he laid it 
waste until its very name 
was forgotten is the subject 
of a powerful historical 
novel, translated from the 
Italian by Nathan Haskell 
Dole. $2.00 


Send for Spring List 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Points of View 


Philip Kerr Replies 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

I am very glad to accept your suggestion 
that I should make a brief rejoinder to the 
comments of Walter Lippmann and Frank 
Simonds on the articles I wrote recently on 
“England and America.” 

There is no fundamental difference be- 
tween Mr. Lippmann and myself. Mr. 
Lippmann thinks that I am seeking to im- 
pose “a common Anglo-Saxon philosophy 
of history” as the basis of reconciliation and 
says that such a philosophy will not be ac- 
cepted by large groups on either side of the 
Atlantic or by other nations, The last 
thing that I would propose, however, is uni- 
formity in culture, or patriotism, or what 
is called civilization. None the less there 
are certain truths which are universal in 
their validity. They do not belong to any 
nation or race or to any national philosophy. 
A common acceptance of them is necessary 
both to progress and to unity. Mathemat- 
ics obviously belongs to this category. So 
does the elementary code of personal mor- 
ality. So, I believe, do the moral ideas 
labelled as “liberty,” “democracy,” and 
“law.” Though the exact method of ap- 
plying these ideas varies in different coun- 
tries, they are to-day accepted as true in 
most of the civilized world, though their 
triumph is delayed in Communist Russia and 
Fascist Italy, as it was once delayed in the 
German Kaiserdom and Czarist Russia. The 
principal evil of the present English-speak- 
ing estrangement is that it is giving time 
and opportunity for “autocracy” once more 
to establish its command over great sections 
of mankind—a process, which, if it con- 
tinues, may make necessary yet another world 
struggle for freedom and democracy. 

Lasting world peace can only be estab- 
lished on the basis of liberty, democracy, 
and the reign of world law. Attempts to 
base it on authority and force have often 
been made and have invariably failed—usu- 
ally in modern times from the passionate 
opposition of Great Britain. Hence my 
thesis that England and the United States, 
as the communities which have principally 
caused the spread of liberty and democracy 
and the reign of law in the world, will be 
driven by the law of their inner moral be- 
ing to codperate with one another and with 
a great number of other nations, not to im- 
pose any national or patriotic concept on 
the world, but to maintain an international 
reign of law as the only world order which 
can ensure lasting peace, liberty and de- 
mocracy for mankind. 

With Mr. Lippmann’s analysis of the 
present state of the naval controversy I am 
in almost complete agreement. Before the 
world war Great Britain had what is called 
“command of the sea.” At Washington in 
1922 she in principle abandoned command 
in exchange for “parity.” That parity has 
been made effective by the United States 
Cruiser Bill of 1929. Nobody, however, in 
official circles on either side of the Atlantic 
has yet worked out the consequences on their 
respective foreign policies of this momen- 
tous change in world power: the United 
States has been thinking how she can use 
her naval power to vindicate the freedom of 
the seas (for neutrals): Great Britain has 
been thinking how she can exercise her old 
command of the seas without bringing in 
the United States against her. Mr. Lipp- 
mann thinks that both these policies have 
been invalidated by the airplane and the 
submarine and the destruction in the late war 
of the belief that a distinction can nowadays 
be drawn between contraband and non-con- 
traband or between private and public prop- 
erty at sea, As he puts it: “The British 
people are hugging an illusion if they think 
that their navy can protect the maritime 
highways: the American people are hugging 
an illusion if they think their navy can pro- 
tect their maritime highways,” because each 
can keep a navy which can ruin the trade 
of the other. Mr. Lippmann, therefore, 
thinks that the first step towards a solution 
of the Anglo-American difficulty is for the 
two Governments to agree that their present 
fleets shall be taken as substantial “parity” 
and drop competition. I agree. 

But I am sure that it will not be possible 
to stop there. I am equally sure that it 
will not be possible to solve the problem 
by trying to draw up a new definition of 
neutral and belligerent rights at sea as 
Senator Borah has suggested. The experi- 
ence of 1914-1918, the existence of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, no less 
than the world wide ratification of the 
Kellogg Pact, will drive both sides forward 
remorselessly to realize that if their navies 
are no longer adequate for the defence of 


their trade at sea either when they are neu- 
trals or belligerents, their only security will 
be in using them as the police force behind 
a world system governed by law and not 
war. 

World peace, now the supreme interest of 
both nations, will not come from the re- 
nunciation of war only, or even the crea- 
tion of pacific modes of settlement. It will 
also require the democratization of inter- 
national relations and the vigorous use of 
economic, financial, and naval power to 
prevent or stop successful resort to war. 
People are just beginning to recognize that 
it is preposterous that the great nations 
should continue to acquiesce in an inter- 
national system whereby international ques- 
tions are settled by nations trying to kill 
one another. For that is what modern war 
means. Now that economic organization 
has made it possible to throw the whole re- 
sources of a nation into the fray within a 
few days, and that physical science has pro- 
vided the airplane and poison gas, the next 
international duel if it comes, will take the 
form of a direct attack on the civilian cen- 
tres of political and industrial power and 
not on armies in the field. The only way 
in which nations can to-day obtain peace 
for themselves or security for their trade 
and prosperity is by combining to prohibit 
and prevent the use of violence in the inter- 
national sphere as they already universally 
do in the national. The ultimate police 
power behind the reign of world law will 
be sea power, because it is mainly bloodless 
in its operation, while it is world wide in 
its effects. That power is now, in the main, 
shared between the United States and Great 
Britain. When they both come to see that 
the real use they must make of this power 
is to prevent or stop hostilities, so that reason 
and justice and third parties may have a 
chance, not only will their estrangement 
cease, but part of the necessary foundations 
for world peace will have been laid. 

When I come to Mr. Simonds I find a 
fundamental disagreement. Mr. Simonds 
sees the world not as a theatre in which 
humanity is gradually progressing towards 
liberty, democracy, and law, but as the 
scene of an endless struggle for survival and 
power among a number of self-centred na- 
tional states. He sees clearly that the centre 
of potential world “might” has passed from 


London to Washington, and concludes that 
the only solution is either a war for su- 
premacy between the British Empire and 
the United States, or that Great Britain 
should peacefully hand the trident to Amer- 
ican hands. 

Mr. Simonds is a nationalist, not a moral- 
ist. He is, I think, by far the best interpreter 
of Europe to America who is writing to- 
day. But, despite his brilliance, I have 
never thought him a good interpreter either 
of Britain or the United States, precisely 
because he gives no place to the moral fac- 
tors which I believe to have governed both 
British and American policy at every crisis 
of their respective national histories. 

Let me bring what I mean to a practical 
point. Mr. Simonds says: “Whereas we 
lacked the ships in 1914 and 1812 to en- 
force neutrality and thus became in the first 
days of the world war an ally of the 
Allies,” the United States is now building 
a navy in order that it may be able to 
“wage neutrality” effectively whenever it 
wants to do so. I do not believe that the 
failure’ of the United States to “wage neu- 
trality” effectively in 1914-16 was due to 
any lack of force. The United States had 
ample power to paralyze the British block- 
ade in 1914, seeing that Britain’s whole 
strength was absorbed in dealing with Ger- 
many, if she had chosen to insist on trading 
freely with both belligerents. She did not 
so insist, not because of weakness, but be- 
cause of the invasion of Belgium and the 
sinking of the Lusitania. Like most people 
in Great Britain, I am not in the least con- 
cerned with the size of the United States 
fleet, provided there is no foolish competi- 
tion in naval building. Why? Because I 
believe that in future as in the past, the 
decisive question will be the merits of the 
case. If Great Britain is fighting for lib- 
erty, democracy, or world law, the United 
States, whatever its power, will find itself 
unable to “wage neutrality.” If Great Brit- 
ain is in the wrong, the United States will 
stop the war, and wice versa, 

I hope that in future Great Britain will 
stand loyally for her obligations under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Kellogg Pact, and will use her power, naval 
and otherwise, quite fearlessly as the police 
force behind the prevention of war and the 
pacific settlement of international disputes. 
If so, she will not lose that position of po- 
litical influence in the world which she has 
held since the Spanish Armada in 1588, and, 

(Continued on page 862) 
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DARK 
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ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


“Tt discloses her as an artist whose work . . 


as well as lovely."—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


. . luminous style . 
. the relation of mother and 
child, so deeply studied in “The Little French Girl,’ is 
approached from another angle in “Dark Hester’ and 
treated hardly less beautifully."—Boston Herald. $2.50 
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SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT 


F. O. Matthiessen 


A study in the modern man- 
ner of one of the best and 
least-known American writ- 
ers of prose fiction. $3.00 
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BOOTH 
Francis Wilson 
Fact and fiction of Lincoln’s 
assassination. “A chapter in 
our history rewritten.”— 
New York Times. $4.50 
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“Here are books | have ALWAYS 


wanted to rea 


But you've never gotten around to it? That is the way 
with all of us and the books we really want. We 
haven't time! They're too expensive! We can find 
excuses forever. It is a pity, for the books we look 
forward to reading are invariably the most worthwhile. 
And all the treasures you have promised to yourself 
some day, can be yours now for very little money. 
They are published, complete and unabridged, in at- 
tractive one-volume editions. They are 95 cents a 
copy. And there is a list of 154 titles to choose from. 
It is for you and me and all of us who enjoy good 
literature that the Modern Library publishes invaluable 
books, knowing we will want them some day.Read the list 


of titles below and turn that SOME DAY into NOW. 


THE 
MODERN 
LIBRARY 





41 


These books are listed below with 
so many others you will want, you 
had better check them now while 


the spirit moves you. 





Complete 
and unabridged 
in one volume 


95c a copy 


at all booksellers 
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Twelve Men 


Madame Bovary 





South Wind 

By Norman Douglas (5) 
Moby Dick 

By Herman Melville (119) 
The Red Lily 

By Anatole France (7) 


By Theodore Dreiser (148) 


By Flaubert (28) 
Candide 

By Voltaire (47) 
Green Mansions 

By W. H. Hudson (89) 
Short Stories 

By Balzac (40) 
The Scarlet Letter 

By Hawthorne - (93) 
Daisy Miller 

By Henry James (63) 
The Rainbow 

By D.H. Lawrence (128) 
Camille 

By Alexandre Dumas (69) 
Moll Flanders 

By Daniel Defoe (122) 
Zuleika Dobson 

By Max Beerbohm (116) 
Soldiers Three 

By Kipling (71) 
Plays 

By Moliere (78) 
Married 

By Strindberg (2), 





A FEW OF THE 154 FAMOUS TITLES 








The Romance of 
Leonardo da Vinci 
By Merejkowski (138) 


The Life of 
Michelangelo 


By John Addington 
Symonds 49) 


The Philosophy of 


Schopenhauer (52) 
Thus Spake 
Zarathustra 

By Nietzsche (9) 
The Life of the 
Caterpillar 

By Fabre (107) 
New Grub Street 

By George Gissing (125) 
The New Spirit 

By Havelock Ellis (95) 


The Art of Whistler 


By Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell (150) 


The Flame of Life 
By D’Annunzio 


Hedda Gabler, etc. 


(65) 


By ibsen (36) 
Poor People 
By Dostoyevski (10) 


Prose and Poetry 
By Baudelaire 


(70) 


Upstream 


By Ludwig 
Lewisohn (123) 


Jungle Peace 
By William 
Beebe 


(30) 








Modern Library books are printed 
from large, clear type, on good 


paper, limp bound. 
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Cyrano de Bergerac 
By Edmond Rostand (154) 


The Revolt of the 
Angels 


By Anatole France (11) 
The Return of the 
Native 

By Thomas Hardy (121) 


The Way of All Flesh 
By Samuel Butler (13) 


The Heretic of Soana 


By Hauptmann (149) 
Dorian Gray 
By Oscar Wilde (1) 


Mlle. de Maupin 
By Theophile Gautier (53) 


A Doll’s House 


By Ibsen (6) 
Poems of Walt 
Whitman (97) 
A Dreamer’s Tales 

By Dunsany (34) 
Poems 

By William Blake (91) 
The Mikado, etc. 

By W. S. Gilbert (26) 


Love’s Coming of Age 
By Edward Carpenter (51) 


To YOUR BOOKSELLER or 

THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC. 

20 East 57th Street, New York 
Please mail me MODERN LIBRARY books 


Nos... __- 





The Death of the Gods 


By Merejkowski (153) 
Swann’s Way 

By Marcel Proust (59) 
Mrs. Dalloway 

By Virginia Woolf (96) 
The Golden Ass 

By Lucius Apuleius (88) 


Fourteen Great 


Detective Stories 
(144) 


Sons and Lovers 
By D. H. Lawrence (109) 


Selected Papers of 


Bertrand Russell 
(137) 


The Three Musketeers 
By Dumas (143) 


Complete Poems 
By Francis Thompson (38) 


Men, Women and 
Boats 

By Stephen Crane (102) 
Writings 

By Thomas Paine (108) 
Ann Veronica 


By H. G. Wells (27) 





(C1 enclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for the book, 5c for postage) 
DC Send books C. O. D. 
CO Please send me, free of charge, your new illustrated catalog. 





The Brothers 
Karamazov 
By Dostoyevski (151) 
Gargantua and 
Pantagruel 

Py Rabelais (4) 
Tristram Shandy 

By Laurence Sterne (147) 


Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini 

(3) 
Confessions of a 
Young Man 
By George Moore (16) 
Mme. Chrysantheme 
By Pierre Loti (94) 


The Sea and the Jungle 
By H. M. Tomlinson (99) 


Dame Care 
By Sudermann (33) 
Wuthering Heights 

By Emily Bronte (106) 


Manon Lescaut 


By Prevost (85) 
Nana 
S-R-29 By Emile Zola 
(142) 


Salome, etc. 
By Oscar Wilde 
(83) 








Salammbo 
By Flaubert 


(118) 


A Comprehensive 
Anthology of 
American Verse 

Ed. by Conrad Aiken (101) 


An Outline of 

Abnormal Psychology 
(1£2) 

Beyond Life 

By James B. Cabell 


Winesburg, Ohio 
By Sherwood Anderson 
(104) 


(25) 


The Emperor Jones 
and The Straw 
By Eugene O'Neill (146) 


In the Midst of Life 


By Ambrose Bierce (133) 

Candide 

By Voltaire (47) 

The Renaissance 

By Walter Pater (86) 

A Night in the 

Luxembourg 

By Remy de Gourmont 
(120) 

Samuel Pepys Diary 
(103) 

Best American 

Humorous Short 

Stories (87) 

Mille. Fifi 

By Guy de Maupassant (8) 


Redemption and other 


Plays 


By Tolstoy (77) 











Ask yourbookseller to show you the 
new Modern Library balloon cloth 
binding, designed by Rockwell Kent. 
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The Utking Galley 


LUNDBORG, the Aero 
of the hour, tells his 
thrilling adventures in 


The AIRICTHE RUESCUIE 


By EINAR LUNDBORG 


Six men facing death on an ice floe that threatens to break 
any moment—suddenly the whirr of an aeroplane—rescue 
—the first man is taken to safety—the plane returns again 
to rescue the others—and then disaster for the rescuer! 
This is the first-hand, true account of how the “Swedish 
Lindbergh” saved Nobile. With 100 original photographs. 


& 


———— 


$3.00 


The CAPTAIN’S DAUGHTER 
By ALEXANDER PUSHKIN 


The first complete translation of what is generally con- 
ceded to be Pushkin’s finest novel. Translated by Natalie 
Duddington. With an introduction by Edward Garnett. 


& 
A 
ls 


———— 


$2.00 


“As a story of failure, passion, mystery and detection and 
forgiveness it has really moved me on my un-professional side 
as few books have for decades.” —FORD MADOX FORD 


Back to Stay 


By Jonathan Leonard 


This first novel, the story of a New Eng- 
land rebel, introduces a new writer to 
the ranks of important American novel- 
ists. It is a story of a prodigal who re- 
turned to his hide-bound home and re- 
fused to be ousted. Alfred Kreymborg 


calls it “A triumph of artistry.” 


& 


——— 


$2.50 


As Far as Jane’s Grandmother’s 
By EDITH OLIVIER 


The author of The Love-Child tells a tale to touch the heart 
of every reader. V. Sackville West says: “To those who 
care for fiction as an art, | would recommend that they 


put this novel first upon their list.” 


——— 


$2.50 


“A beautiful lcok from beginning to end.””"—.LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


THE TRUE HEART 


By Sylvia Townsend Warner 


Author of “Lolly Willowes” and “Mr. Fortune’s Maggot” 


Miss Warner’s most enchanting tale— 
a love story of the Victorian era, “a 
quietly beautiful story enriched by 
prose of the first order—so full of 
hidden charm, humane mirth and un- 
forced pathos that one is glad to linger 
over it.”’—New York Times Book Re- 
view. If you delight in subtle imagina- 
tion, irony and magic, don’t miss this 
novel. $2.50 
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Foreign Literature 


German Ideals 
WELTBURGERTUM IN DER DEUT- 

SCHEN LITERATUR VON HERDER 

BIS NIETZSCHE,. Von KuUNo FRANCKE. 

Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 

1928. 

Reviewed by James Tart HATFIELD 
ROFESSOR FRANCKE, the honored 
dean of German literary studies in 
America, adds this newest volume, “World- 
Citizenship in German Literature from Her- 
der to Nietzsche,” to his notable series, “The 
Cultural Values of German Literature in 
Their Historical Development.” Of mod- 
erate length, the book shows not only a 
mastery of fundamental sources, but an in- 
timate acquaintance with the large body of 
special literature which has appeared since 
the World War. 

The ideal of universal “humanity,” hailed 
by a small group of isolated German schol- 
ars in the seventeenth century as a sort of 
escape from the wretched social and po- 
litical conditions of the times, which, later, 
found its first vigorous herald in Klopstock, 
and eloquent advocates in Wieland and 
Lessing, furnishes the spiritual background 
for the great outflowering of German liter- 
ature at the turn of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, 

The writers of the classical period were 
forced, for the time, to renounce any po- 
litical leadership for the German nation, but 
they showed no traces of indolent resigna- 
tion: they had a glowing faith in a tran- 
scendent future civilization, toward which 
Germany should contribute its full share. 
Herder’s whole life-work was an enthusiastic 
pean in praise of the ideal of Humanity. 
Kant, a severe logician, had little in com- 
mon with Herder’s visions, but he looked 
forward to the time when “mankind should 
break away from the lawless conditions of 
savagery, and enter into a League of Na- 
tions.” 

Modern Germany has often blamed 
Goethe for lacking the will-to-power. 

How could I have written Hymns of Hate 
(he said) when I had no hatred? And, between 
good friends, I did not hate the French, al- 
though I thanked Almighty God when we were 
quit of them. How could I, who considered 
only two things of importance, culture and bar- 
barism, hate a nation which belongs to the most 
highly cultured on earth, to which I owed so 
large a part of my own training? National 
hatreds are a curious thing: you will always find 
them strongest and fiercest in the very lowest 
stages of culture. 

Schiller, Jean Paul, Hélderlin, and No- 
valis preached the same gospel—each in his 
own tongue. The years from the battle of 
Jena to the Congress of Vienna show a pe- 
riod of turning away from the higher flight 
of cosmopolitan ideals to the glorification 
of specifically German traits, achievements, 
and tasks. But even in this time of struggle 
for national existence, the German spirit 
was in no wise disloyal to world-citizenship 
—as is witnessed by Fichte, Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, and Schleiermacher. 

In the following era of reaction, it is 
characteristic that the strongest lyric expres- 
sion of the sentiment for political freedom 
was evoked by a non-German event, the up- 
rising of the Greeks against Turkish tyranny. 
Grillparzer considered the loud boasting 
about German ways and German achieve- 
ments, which often accompanied Roman- 
ticism, nothing short of a symptom of a 
decline in spiritual life: “Our newest de- 
velopment goes: from cultured humanity— 
through nationality—to bestiality.” Hegel, 
in his “Philosophy of History,” the young 
German Liberals, Platen, Anastasius Griin, 
and notably Heine, were advocates of unity 
in the cultural aims of all European peo- 
ples. 

With the collapse of the movement of 
1848 began a period in which the lofty 
union of cosmopolitan and patriotic ideals 
yielded to an expansion of national feeling 
directed toward an immediate, limited ob- 
ject. In Bismarck’s letters, speeches, and 
writings one looks in vain for a single ex- 
pression of that sense of an idealistic world 
which is found in the classical poets and 
thinkers. No one can ignore the grandeur 
of this powerful, towering personality—but 
all his achievements cannot blind us to the 
fact that his spirit robbed German life of 
its finest flowering, its fairest fruit: free, 
humane culture. In matters of internal 
policy, Bismarck altogether lacked the abil- 
ity to recognize in his opponents any hon- 
orable attempt to serve the commonwealth. 
In dealing with them, he used the politics 
of hatred—he sought to discredit such lead- 
ers as Windhorst, Bebel, Virchow, and 
Mommsen by openly expressed contempt of 
their motives. On principle, he refused to 
allow free access to the shaping of public 
affairs on the part of many varied repre- 


sentatives of .personality and constructive 
ability whose names are the pride of Ger- 
man culture. It is the tragic limitation of 
Bismarck’s greatness, that he so utterly de- 
spised purely spiritual values—for him the 
only question was to make monarchy se- 
cure; the idea of the German nation as 
a living. participant in the progress of 
humanity, as the guardian of what is 
most beautiful and noble in the soul—this 
conception is painfully wanting in all his 
utterances. A few valiant spirits, Lassalle, 
Raabe, Vischer, Gottfried Keller, kept the 
cosmopolitan ideal alive, Spielhagen con- 
sidered the contempt for independent per- 
sonalities under Bismarck’s system, the 
boundless worship of success, the blind trust 
in the piling up of instruments of force— 
as a fatal prostitution of internal politics. 

None of these men, however, was so 
glowing a prophet of internationalism as 
Friedrich Nietzsche. He epitomizes the 
whole cosmopolitan movement: his whole 
life expressed a great hope for a regener- 
ated world. Limited nationality appeared 
to him ridiculous, barbaric, hateful. The 
new world which he prophesied was the to- 
tality of all hoping, striving, Faust-like men 
of Europe. World-citizenship has attained 
no more significant expression than in the 
Super-Humanity of Nietzsche, which leaves 
behind it all national limitations, and rises 
to heights hitherto unattained. 

Professor Francke’s book closes with an 
extract from Hauptmann’s recent tribute to 
Dehmel: 

We were not among those who with shrill 
shouts of triumph challenged the envy of the 
gods. Feeling in all our pulses the stir of 
national achievement, we none the less turned 
ourselves to humanity as a whole, where national 
oppositions disappear, and have always disap- 
peared. ... Mother Germany is no longer 
radiant, and crowned with laurels, She is 
deeply shrouded in a veil of mourning... . 
Some day she shall again wear the crown. But 
never again shall we hear those shrill fanfaro- 
nades with which we once challenged the envy 
of the gods. 





Foreign Notes 


A MONUMENTAL undertaking got un- 
der way in Italy last month with the 
publication of the first volume of the “En- 
cyclopedia Italiana.” The work is to comprise 
thirty-six volumes, is to contain some 80,000 
illustrations, and is to be completed in 1937. 
Nothing of the same standard has ever ap- 
peared in Italy, and it is also claimed that 
it is the cheapest book ever offered to the 
Italian public. To subscribers each volume 
costs 190 lire, or if bought separately, 250 
lire. The first presentation copies have been 
given to the Pope, the King, and the Duce. 
The offices of the Encyclopedia are in the 
fine Renaissance palace of the Mattei family, 
which was bought for the purpose and fur- 
nished in accordance with the style of the 
period. There is a consultative committee 
of experts who come to the meetings from 
every part of Italy, and some 2,000 col- 
laborators, among them only about 100 for- 
eigners, who work under the general direc- 
tion of Senator Gentile. The Encyclopedia 
is only part of what the “Instituto Giovanni 
Treccani” intends to accomplish—a “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Italians” and many 
monographs on scientific and historical sub- 
jects are among the works to be published 
once the 25,000 copies of the first edition 
of the Encyclopedia are issued. The latter 
work has been rendered possible through the 
generosity of Senator Treccani who first 
came before the public as the man who 
saved for Italy the Este Bible, which had 
been illuminated by fifteenth-century artists 
for Borsa d’Este. It had been taken from 
the Court of Modena by the Hapsburgs, and, 
after the European war, put up for sale in 
Paris. Senator Gentile heard of the sale 
while he was Minister of Education in 1924, 
and brought it to Treccani’s attention. 


Philip Kerr Replies 


(Continued from page 860) 
so I think, she will never come into open 
naval collision with the United States, I 
may be wrong in this expectation and Mr. 
Simonds may be right. If I am right, and 
if the United States also assumes some re~ 
sponsibility for making the Kellogg Pact 
effective, wé are rapidly approaching the 
millenium when law and liberty and de- 
mocracy will replace war and force as the 
controlling influence in world affairs. If 
Mr.’ Simonds is right, and national egotism 
prevails, we are moving back to the dusk 
when the gods of violence, tyranny, and 
destruction will recover their anarchic and 
barbarous sway over a benighted and tor- 


tured mankind. Puiuip Kerr. 





London, Eng. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Belles Lettres 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES. By Members of 
the ENGLISH ASSOCIATION, Vol. 14. 
Collected by H. W. Garrop. Oxford 
University Press. 1929. $2.50. 

The Essays and Studies Series are largely 
in the field of English philology, and some- 
what academic in the sense that their value 
is more in the way of specialized informa- 
tion than constructive criticism. This vol- 
ume has more than most of the others the 
touch of the thesis. Mr. D. H. Smith’s 
“Johnson’s ‘Irene’” is a good example and 
good of its kind. About all the informa- 
tion extant concerning the play is collected 
and put in reasonably good shape. There 
is interest in knowing that there were three 
preceding plays on the subject, though John- 
son seems not to have known them, but to 
have taken the story direct from Knowles’s 
“Historie of the Turkes.” Ancient Pistol’s 
“Have we not Hiren here?” is presumably 
from George Peele’s lost play. The line 
seems to have become a popular cliché, prob- 
ably because of Pistol. It is of interest to 
find that Johnson came eventually to see 
what was the trouble with “Irene.” “Tedi- 
ousness is the most fatal of all faults,” he 
wrote in his “Life of Pryor,” “and that 
which an author is least able to discover.” 
In “declamation roared while passion slept,” 
of his Drury Lane Prologue, he probably 
had “Irene” specifically in mind, as well as 
generally the tragedies of the period. The 
“Essays and Studies” are well worth any 
scholar’s or critic’s adding to his library. 
They are not often very brilliant, and this 
volume is perhaps rather below the average, 
but there is always something of interest, and 
as a selected body of scholarship they are 
fairly impressive. 

ConTEMPoRARY MoveMENTs IN European Lit- 
ERATURE. Edited by William Rose and J. 
Isaacs. Dial. $4. 

For LanceLcor ANpDREws. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 


By T. S. Eliot. 


DapaLtus ano TuesPis. By Walter Miller. 
Macmillan. $6.50. 


Biography 
Tuomas SERGEANT Perry. By John T. Morse, 
Jr. Houghton Mifflin. $8.50. 
Tue Lire or Atcrpiaves. By E£. F. Benson. 
Appleton. 
Turee PERsons. 
Carrier. 


By Sir Andrew Macphail. 


Education 


Am I Gettinc an Epucation? Edited by 

Sherwood Eddy. Doubleday, Doran. $1 net. 

Fiction 
THE PROMISED LAND. A Story of 

David in Israel. By GILBERT PARKER. 

Stokes. 1929. $2.50. 

Gilbert Parker here expands the Old Tes- 
tament story of Saul, David, and Solomon 
—of the Israelites and the Philistines—of 
murder, violence, hate, and misery. The 
expansion of the well-known events does 
not make for their distortion; indeed, the 
average reader will not notice any major de- 
partures from the Biblical account of these 
unhappy kings of Israel. 

It is a pity that no effort was made to 
make the novel gracious, persuasive, or even 
readable. Sir Gilbert, we know, can write 
respectable fiction, but no one could deduce 
his ability from a reading of “The Prom- 
ised Land.” Seldom have we struggled 
through a rougher, clumsier, more unre- 
warding novel. 


WINGS OF HEALING. By HELEN R. 
MartTINn. Dodd, Mead. 1929. $2. 
Mrs. .Martin writes “story-book” novels 

with considerable dexterity. Few of her 

people are human; the plot is essentially 
unconvincing. And yet if we have nothing 
better to do, we can read “Wings of Heal- 
ing” with but little discomfort. We slide 
easily through the narrative, content to ac- 
cept rather than question. Looked at in the 


cool light of recollection, the vindictive doc- 
tor and his eternally suffering and eternally 
forgiving wife are incredible. But in being 
incredible they are merely exercising a cher- 
ished prerogative of “story-book” charac- 
ters. 


THIS MAN’S WORLD. By Irvin S. 

Cops. Cosmopolitan. 1929. $2. 

Of the thirteen short stories in this vol- 
ume, one is excellent, four others are passa- 
ble, and the remainder are best forgotten. 
In this last group we must put the title 
story; it suffers from a mechanical plot and 
an intrusive thesis. Indeed, Mr. Cobb at 
his worst is always mechanical and preachy. 
The story in which he excels himself is “The 
Wooden Decoy,” a stirringly realistic narra- 
tive of New York police methods a genera- 
tion ago. Here the material was evidently 
Cobb-proof. But the volume as a whole 
hardly justifies Mr. Cobb’s reputation as 
capable journalist-humorist for the literary 
middle-classes. 


THE MEDIOCRAT. By Natsro Bart- 
BONE OLIVER. Macmillan. 1928. $2.50. 
Here is a good illustration of just how 

far a pleasing personality, wide experience, 

and sincerity of purpose, without literary 
skill, can carry a novelist. The story be- 

gins well, and for the whole of Part I, 

“Victim,” it runs on in an interesting, if 

somewhat amateurish manner; in Part II, 

“Vision,” it collapses; and throughout Part 

III, “Victor,” it drags itself along in a 

moribund condition. Its author, an erst- 

while Episcopal clergyman recently restored 
to orders, who has attained a considerable 
reputation as a psychoanalyst and crimino- 
logist, has here tried to present, through 

the medium of fiction, the thesis that a 

physician and a clergyman, working to- 

gether, can handle psychasthenic patients 
more successfully than either alone. 

A less congenial theme for a novel could 
hardly be found; yet, at the outset, the 
physician, who tells the story, in a leisurely, 
reminiscent style, does succeed in piquing 
one’s curiosity as to the character of his 
hero, the unfrocked priest, Michael Mann. 
This individual, for some crime or alleged 
crime—one never learns which—has been 


sent to prison. The story of his hardships 
there is related by Mr. Oliver with the con- 
vincing touch of one who knows intimately 
the field of which he treats. Eventually 
Mann is pardoned through revealing to the 
authorities a plot, discovered by him, for 
the escape of one of his fellow-prisoners. 
Constant longing for his lost clerical posi- 
tion renders him psychasthenic, and he falls 
into the doctor’s hands as a patient. Here 
begins their collaboration, and here begins 
the collapse of the story. Michael Mann, 
interesting as a psychological study, becomes 
henceforth a mere stalking-horse for Mr. 
Oliver’s theories. 

The rest of the book is simply a record 
of the more or less commonplace cases which 
the collaborating physician and clergyman 
are supposed to cure. They persuade a 
woman seeking an abortion to forego her 
fell design, they reform a number of des- 
pairing crooks, and are well started on their 
task of the physical and moral renovation 
of society when Mann unfortunately dies, 
and the physician, who seems to have no 
ideas of his own, virtually abandons the 
undertaking. As a story, the book is, long 
before its conclusion, undeniably dull; its 
medico-clerical thesis is unconvincing; the 
one thing of value that the reader carries 
away—and it is a thing of considerable 
value—is an acquaintance with the author’s 
generous and idealistic spirit. 


THE WHITE GIRL. By Vera CasPary. 
Sears. 1929. $2, 


This is the second novel from the type- 
writer of the editor of Gotham Life, 
though it is the first to be published; her 
first is to be published later in the Spring. 

It is the story of Solaria Cox, a girl with 
negro blood and a white skin, to all appear- 
ances a white girl. Not particularly in- 
telligent, but good-looking and attractive, 
she resents her negro blood as one would a 
deformity, and dislikes the colored race 
which she considers shiftless and deserving 
of its lot. 

Solaria is first seen in Chicago where, as 
a colored girl, she is working in the stock- 
room of a wholesale dressmaking establish- 
ment and living with her colored parents. 


Continued on page 866) 





Every man and 


woman is more or less of a 


philosopher. 


Those who come under the 
heading of “more” rather than 
“less” are having the thrill of 
their lives reading 


The Kingdom of Lu 
by Maurice Magre 


In Paris, London and New York, 
critics are hailing Maurice Magre 
and his irresistibly droll story of how 
Confucius, the father of all reformers, 
came, saw and conquered in 


The Kingdom of Lu 


Reformers have their trials, and a rival 


philosopher, a girl, a yellow dog and a 
tramp, cramped the great man’s style’. . . 
And that terrible night when the edifice of 


propriety came toppling down in 


The Kingdom of Lu 


«Maurice Magre has had the wit and grace to 
penetrate the facade of mediaeval China to the 
humanity behind it”— John Carter in N. Y. Times 
Irwin Edman writes: “A vignette of philosophy 
and a beautiful piece of prose.” 
“The Kingdom of Lu is a great book,” says Ernest 


Rhys, distinguished editor of the Everyman 
Library. Illustrated. $2.50 
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De Oculis 


By BENEVENUTUS GRASSUS 


Translated by 
Casey D. Woop, M. D. 


ERE is a translation of the 

first printed book on the 
eye and its diseases. Written 
by Benevenutus Grassus, and 
published at Ferrara in 1474, it 
gave the world its earliest 
treatise on the anatomy, physi- 
ology, pathology, and therapeu- 
tics of the eye from the medieval 
standpoint. Reproduced with 
copious notes and illustrations. 


$5.00 
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The astounding 
life story of the fur 
king, the landlord 
of New York. 


By Arthur D. 
Howden Smith 





Asther of 
"Com. Vanderbite’’, “The Real Col, House”’ 
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The boldest, 
bravest book 
ever written 
By MAXWELL 


BODENHEIM 











" ONT 


‘“‘Maxwell Boden- 
heim has taken so 
long a step forward as 
anovelistthatit might 
almost be better de- 
scribed asa leap.” 
—RICHARD LOCK- 
RIDGE, N. Y. Sun. 
The last minute in 
a man’s life mirror- 
ing his tragedies 
and terrors, his 
loves and lusts. 
Second printing, $2.00 
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Pinafores and Pantalettes 
By WILBUR MACEyY STONE 


T HE pinafore is long outmoded, and even 
its successor, the homely but protective 
apron, is somewhat of a curiosity and an 
anacronism in the twentieth century. Also, 
while the little girls of these times go about 
nearly naked from hip to ankle, and those 
of larger growth are isolated from the cold 
world by the sheerest chiffon only, in the 
days of George the Fourth and Victoria the 
nether limbs of young “females” were not 
only protected against the elements, but were 
screened from the gaze of the vulgar. Not 
only were stout stockings worn, but but- 
toned to the hidden panties were pantalettes 
which swathed the tender calf to the ankle 
bone. These most modest appendages, I re- 
gret to record, were often elaborately 
trimmed, edged with lace and other allure 
for masculine eyes. 

Similarly, in the reading matter supplied 
to these prim, pantaletted, picturesque per- 
sons, there was a definite show of modesty 
and maidenly reticence. This all tended 
definitely to prudishness, degenerating some- 
times into hypocrisy. 

The common people of England, in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, were 
well supplied with ephemeral reading matter 
from the always busy presses of James Cat- 
nach in Seven Dials and by such rivals as 
Evans in Long Lane and Pitts in Great St. 
Andrew Street. Catnach was the yellow 
journalist of his day, and no event of hor- 
ror or wonder was neglected by him. Al- 
most before the body of a murdered man 
was cold, Catnach’s hawkers were on the 
street with lurid accounts of the tragedy. 
Between sensational events, Catnach busied 
himself with toy books for children, for- 
tune tellers, and even such instructive penny 
books as “A Visit to the Zoological Gar- 
dens.” 

His successor and former workman, For- 
tey, carried on the tradition and issued liter- 
ally tons of penny books. Many of these 
were illustrated and even hand-colored, but 
under Fortey’s management the hand-col- 
ored picture book reached its lowest ebb of 
crudity and daubiness. 

John Harris, while proud to print upon 
his title pages the fact that he was successor 
to Newbery, failed to carry on the Newbery 
tradition of attractiveness in format and 
binding which gave such wide popularity to 
Newbery’s charming little books. Harris 
was manager for Elizabeth Newbery, widow 
of Francis, nephew of the original John 
Newbery, and at her death succeeded to tn< 
business. He was a prolific publisher, but 
his books are undistinguished in appearance 
and mostly of larger size than the little 
volumes so dear to the children of an earlier 
generation. 

We are, however, indebted to Harris for 
a series of four highly popular books, the 
first of which he issued in January, 1807. 
The title, “The Butterfly’s Ball,” was allur- 
ing, and the copper plate illustrations paved 
the way to an immediate success. This book 
was followed promptly by “The Peacock at 
Home,” also a “best seller.” Within twelve 
months, 40,000 copies of these two books 
were sold. The next year “The Elephant’s 
Ball” and “The Lion’s Masquerade” ap- 
peared and continued the success of the 
earlier titles. In 1883, Griffith and Farran, 
who subscribed themselves as Successors to 
Newbery and Harris, reissued this set of 
four books with an interesting description 
of their origin and success. 

A publishing house contemporary with, 
and a rival of, Harris was that of Darton & 
Harvey. I have one book of theirs as early 
as 1798 and others as late as 1834. A de- 
scendant of the head of the house, F. J. 
Harvey Darton, carries on the traditions of 
his ancestors by publishing juveniles in Lon- 
don at this time, 

But enough of statistics and genealogy. 
The books themselves are more interesting. 
Both Harris and Darton issued books on the 
Kings of England. These, while doubtless 
purchased by thoughtful parents for the in- 
struction of their children, have a definite 
appeal to the childish mind, as at least the 
one by Harris is in rhyme and is illustrated 
with excellent hand-colored engravings of 
the various monarchs. The copy before me 
is dated 1824, is in two thin volumes in stiff 
paper covers, and was once owned by Robert 


Homidge Buckland. Not only have his 
soiled fingers left their records, but under 
each portrait he has inscribed in pencil his 
estimate of the character of the King or 
Queen portrayed. 

The old booksellers were very shrewd in 
their titles, for instance, “Cobwebs to Catch 
Flies,” or “Dialogues in Short Sentences 
Adapted to Children,” and, “Limed Twigs 
to Catch Young Birds.” This last is by the 
Taylor sisters, widely known to fame. 

The Rev. Isaac Taylor was the pastor of 
a small congregation in Ongar, England. 
Being possessed of a “chargeable” family, 
he supplemented his small income by writ- 
ing books, many of them books of travel 
for children. His chief claim to fame, 





Illustration from “One Thousand 
Quaint Cuts.” 


however, rests upon the fact that he was the 
father of Jane and Ann, who, with their 
friend Adelaide O’Keefe, gave to the world 
in 1803 “Original Poems for Infant Minds” 
in two volumes. Jane was twenty and Ann 
was nineteen. This work of theirs attained 
instant popularity and was reprinted many 
times both here and in England. “My 
Father” and “My Mother” were titles of two 
of the poems which were many times sep- 
arately printed with attractive pictures. 
Many of the poems were highly admonitory. 
Titles such as “Meddlesome Mattie,” “Care- 
less Matilda,” “Greedy Richard,” and 
“Dirty Jack” show the character of the 
verses. In 1882, “Little Ann and Other 
Poems” was issued with colored illustrations 
by Kate Greenaway. The Taylor sisters 
followed up their first success with “Hymns 
for Infant Minds” and other volumes which 
ran into many editions. 

During the first decade of the last cen- 
tury, Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, the wife 
of that always impecunious philosopher, 
William Godwin, opened a little publishing 
house and bookshop at 41 Skinner Street to 
boost the family finances. From thence were 
issued the now famous Charles and Mary 
Lamb juveniles, such as “Poetry for Chil- 
dren,” “Mrs. Leicester’s School,” “The Ad- 
ventures of Ulysses,” “The King and 
Queen of Hearts,” and others. First edi- 
tions of these books are now cheap at thrice 
their weight in gold. But soon after the 
opening of this century, several of the Lamb 
juveniles were reprinted in facsimile, so 
even the impecunious lover of children’s 
books may know how these much-prized 
items looked. 

The recent hue and cry of certain peda- 
gogical psychologists against the supposed 
pernicious influence of the old nursery tales 
seems very modern, but a handful of books 
which belonged to little Anna Maria Foley 
more than one hundred years ago and which 
recently fell into my willing hands, indicate 
that censors are of ancient lineage. These 
books were in beautiful condition in their 
bright flowery and gilt covers, but Ann’s 
mother had been through the volumes, not 
only with pen and ink, to obliterate offen- 
sive words, but with scissors for the removal 
of many complete leaves. In some cases a 
leaf has been cut out from its legitimate lo- 
cation and pasted down over some objec- 
tionable portion elsewhere. This meticulous 
miscreant has had a full share of my re- 
verse blessings! In “The Ladder of Learn- 
ing or Select Fables,” the exclamation, Bless 
me, has been inked out in several places. 
Heaven defend us, as cried by a frog in one 
fable, has been deleted and, Oh, substituted. 
Mighty clever has been replaced by very 
clever; in, Such a scurvy trick, the word 
scurvy has been crossed out. A cat is ad- 
dressed as Poor Soul, but mamma has sub- 
stituted thing for soul, doubtless on the 
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by 
Winston S. 
Churchill 


author of ‘*The World Crisis,"’ 
etc. 


“One of the finest commen- 
taries on international affairs 
that has ever come from a 
statesman irr office.’’—Harry 
Hansen in the New York 
World. 


at all bookstores. $5.00 
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TOUCHSTONE 
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NINETIES 
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YELLOW 


BOOK... 


“A fine precis of the period to 
add to one’s library.”—Saturday 
Review of Literature. 





(28 full page tustrations, 
413 pages $4.00) 
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Valentine 
and Orson 


A study in late 
medieval romance 


Arthur Dickson 
$3.50 


Columbia University 
Press, New York, N.Y. 























A YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


By 
Hans E. Kinck 


This is the first appearance in English of 
one of Norway's greatest literary men. 


The old order changes with a vengeance 
in this drama of youth and revolt. Georg 
Brandes said: “He is the most widely cul- 
tured of the Norwegian writers.” The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica says: “No Nor- 
wegian writer equals Kinck’s ability strik- 
ingly to present r-4 Norwegian people.” 
50 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 4th Ave. N. Y. C. 
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A TRIPLE-STARRED 
MYSTERY STORY! 


“A different kind of book, for 
which some sort of triple star- 
ring should be arranged!” 











theory that a cat has no soul. Poor little but for the later joy of coloring them. The 
Anna Maria! You were much put upon, very name of Skelt was big with romance 
but when you grew up and learned the ways for him. He coined the term Skeltery to 






of the world, I hope you had your fling! define the stagy and piratic in life and let- 
To the reader of old juveniles, the town ters. He said: “Indeed, out of this cut- ms: . 
of Ride a cock horse to Banbury cross, has and-dry, dull, swaggering, obtrusive, and Herschel Brickell 
a location on the map of fairyland only. infantile art, I seem to have learned the 
But Banbury is also on the map of England, very spirit of my life’s enjoyment and ac- 
and I have a correspondent who dates his quired a gallery of scenes and character @ 
letters from that old town. He well re- with which, in the silent theatre of the 
members J. G. Rusher as a dignified old man brain, I might enact all novels and ro- 
in knee breeches and swallow-tail coat. mances.” Chesterton, in his recent brilliant and the 
Rusher lived to be over ninety years old, but volume on Stevenson, cites Skelt as a pre- 


in his early days he carried on the nursery dominant influence on Stevenson’s art and 
tradition in Banbury by the publication in entitles his second chapter, “In the Country 





DEEP 


1820 and later of a vast quantity of delight- of Skelt.””. The successor of Skelt was Red- 
ful little penny books for children, which dington, and after him came Pollock. The 
were distributed broadcast over the country. Pollock shop in Hoxton Street, London, sur- By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


These little books were not over four inches 
tall, were well illustrated, and included, in 
condensed form, such old favorites as Dame 
Trot, Jack and Jill, Mother Hubbard, Whit- 
tington, and a host of others. I am the 
happy possessor of a set of a dozen of these 
little books, with the cuts beautifully hand- 
colored. 

In 1894 and 1895 Dent & Company in 
London paid a pleasing tribute to Rusher 
and Banbury by the reissue of a number of 
the old nursery tales and rhymes under the 
general title of The Banbury Cross Series. 
These books were delightfully illustrated by 
the prominent artists of the day, such as 


Author of Black Butterflies, Miss Nobody 
Jrom Nowhere, etc. 





The most original of all Miss 
Jordan’s unusual mystery 
stories. Here is no conven- 
tional murder and no cut-and- 
dried detective, but an ab- 
sorbing mystery which is 
solved by the delightfully hu- 
man characters involved. 
Thrills—suspense—entertain- 
ment. 








4th large printing $2.00 
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Anning Bell, Granville Fell, and Charles | 
Robinson. es pals ; if. 
Our very modern mechanical books, such Illustration from “Old Fashioned Children’s 
as the Hole Book and others, with movable Books. 
features are but revivals of similar ones of - P 4 ie _ 
a century ago. In 1810, S. and J. Fuller, vived until recent times, finally perishing —— Ss 
at The Temple of Fancy and Juvenile Mu- with the death of Pollock at a ae old age. | 
seum, in London, produced a series of highly  , But we have been sadly neglecting Amer- DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER {i 
attractive story books in rhyme, each accom- ican juveniles. The founders of the present il i 
panied by a set of colored en pictures firm of William Wood & Company, pub- i one of the ardent admirers of i, 
° : lishers of medical books in New York, spe- i 
llustrating the advent f the little hero re ang Bate » §P | 
prey wie PP cagpoon 9 aan a nen cialized in children’s books more than one i 5 H E PAT HWAY ' 
tive feature, all of the figures in the pictures i pg rede — — = i] 
head] but ble head up- ; OOKS in large nu rs, ohn i} nts \ 
plied ah cal dbe eo ad ys pe . and Sidney Babcock must not be passed with- i By Henry Williamson fi 
each picture in rotation as the story was out a few words. John was the father, who Ht From the first Williamson book which came my way I have been one I 
read. The cut-out pictures were loosely at the nee the nineteenth century | of his ardent admirers. “The Pathway” seems to me to show a notable h 
laid into the book, so that a child could ee eee Haven, Conn. He is- i enlargement of his fine gift. It is a work of great beauty, both of con- i 
handle them like paper dolls. Of course, sued many books for children which bore i ti ' ‘ ae f fully d ee . ih 
oll Gis “Ecounanl” autetinial ty dhe dame the imprint of Sidney’s Press in honor of i ception anc execution, showing a group of powerfully « rawn characters i 
lame of feunes ond Ganda, ond wey Sen par his young son. Later, Sidney succeeded to ; set against a background of magnificently described earth and _ sea. 
. , es he business, which he continued until about 
fect copies of these old books have survived. . ) u f a 
“Phoebe, the Cottage Maid,” “The History 1850. ; The Babcock books were particularly Hi “huh. lagen wD) 3A. i 
of Little Henry,” “Cinderella and Ellen, or attractive for their small size, many being Ht i 
the Naughty Girl Reclaimed,” are some of only three and a a? — 9 - - il $2.50 
the titles. These books were advertised as  ‘!xteem pages each, with bright colore y ee ‘ ; . — | 
itincsnend with Olonnte Get Bane ond We- covers and, of course, with many cuts. i E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. C. i 
The lively records of the doings of those i _ = eee ns — 





dress. 
’ This character of toy book was further model children, Rollo and Lucy, formed the 
chief mental pabulum for American chil- 


developed and elaborated by Dean & Son 
about 1840. The Dean books were much dren from 1838 to 1878. Jacob Abbott, a 


larger than those by Fuller and comprised prolific and popular writer for children, 
: “ @” was the father of Rollo and Lucy, who, h h dd; , , 
such popular stories as “Mother Hubbar ’ ose T, vee Se uctive Szrens 


and “The Old Woman and Her Silver Six- with the attendant Jonas, sported through 


ence.” e pi in these boo . twenty-eight vol s, to the deligh d in- 
penne.” ie ie pleneme ie tae Bete ee ee el te dead Gen, Thee MYSTERY—ADVENTURE—ROMANCE 
call to you from the pages of this book! 


heads and limbs of the characters were 
pivoted and by an ingenious arrangement of 
stiff paper strips on the’ back of the leaf, 
could be made to move in very lifelike 


books were each illustrated with a few full- 
page wood cuts of good character, but in 
some cases cuts were repeated in the same 


. : ‘ctures were. of volume, which was a bit unkind. acob ; ’ } 
psc aaj ta en soe many a Abbott wrote his earlier rnc eg for Just north ed India, curtained by the mighty 
busy hour repairing the wreckage of such his voung son, who grew up to become Himalay as an barred to Europeans, lies the in- 
books. the Rev. Lyman Abbott, well-known as a credible kingdom of Nepal—last remaining vestige 

A revival of interest in toy theatres has preacher and editor. Later, the Dottie Dim- of the fantastic Middle Ages in Asia. Into this 
been promoted in the present generation by _Ple and Prudy books by Sophia May had a land of mystery Colonel Powell leads vou in this 
the display, in a number of bookshops, of wide vogue among growing girls just after most astounding of travel books. Here he reveals 
old examples of miniature stages adapted the Civil War. These books were illustrated as ae f Hinduis hich f 
for the presentation of juvenile plays, with by Thomas Nast, who later became famous secrets or the rites o inc uism whict ormer 
cardboard scenery and characters. For the 28 a political cartoonist. writers have only dared to hint at_—the cold facts 
past thirty years substantially all the toy Samuel Goodrich, under the pen name of about ‘‘wives of the gods,”’ the ‘‘marriages’’ of 
theatre sheets to be had in this country have Peter Parley, in the ’thirties and *forties of deceased virgin wives, etc. Here, too, are breath- 
been of German origin, but the best known the nineteenth century, flooded this country taking adventures in jungles, deserts, mountain 
purveyor to the cult in England was M. and England with a series of more than a passes and fabulous golden cities—and all of 


Skelt, who from Swan Street, Minores, in hundred books of instruction and amusement h ‘ 
for children. Among them was a two-vol- them sae. 


London, early in the last century, catered to 
ume work of Universal History, which had 


the romantic aspirations of the children of 
his day with books of plays and plain or the distinction of Nathaniel Hawthorne as 
colored sheets of scenery and actors. Skelt author. he 


has been immortalized in Stevenson’s essay, This brings us to the books on which the 
middle-aged folks of to-day were brought 


“A Penny Plain and Twopence Colored,” in 
“Memories and Portraits.” While Skelt is a up and to the birth of modern illustrating. 
name to conjure with, he was not the pioneer T am sure I need but to mention the names 

of Greenaway, Crane, and Caldecott in Oo 


in his line. About 1808, West in Wych 
Street and Hodgson in Newgate Street, is- England, and Pyle, Jessie Wilcox Smith, and 


sued many toy plays with such alluring Anna and Ethel Betts in this country, to en- 
titles as “Black Beard,” “The Magic Flute,” able all to visualize the host of beautiful B : E. ALEXANDER POWELL 











“Ferdinand of Spain and Philip Quarl.” In books with which these talented people gave ; as ee , 

the eighteen twenties “The Battle of Water- happiness to young and old. Journalist, explorer, privileged minister of kings 

loo” was a favorite piece for presentation. Personally, T am too old-fashioned in my and princes, author of The Map That Is Half 
Stevenson as a child possessed a rich store plav books to have — up with pooh Unrolled, In Barbary, etc. Over 60 Illustrations. $4.00 

of these romantic sheets, bought, one set at tivities of this century. Of modern authors 

a time, with diligently pa pence. He of children’s books, I am lamentably ignor- 353 Fourth Ave. THE CENTURY CO. New York, N. Y. 

chose the Penny Plain, not primarily be- ant, and. in anv case, this is a story of chil- 


cause he could thereby have twice as many, dren’s old books, Vale! 
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Mount Olympus 


By FRANCIS P. FARQUHAR 
ND 


A 
ARISTIDES E. PHOUTRIDES 
[ Limited Edition ] 


Tue authors were among the first 
in modern times to ascend this fa- 
mous mountain—the Home of the 
Gods. Their story, beautifully illus- 
trated in photogravure and half- 
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be doing now). 


found out. 
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knows. 





The New Books 
Fiction 


(Continued from page 863) 


On her father’s death she comes to New 
York where she passes as white (as some 
twenty thousand colored people are said to 
Eventually she moves into 
an apartment with two other girls, both 
white, and outwardly her life becomes that 
of the ordinary good-looking working girl. 
But always in the back of her mind there 
is an acute fear that her deception will be 
And on three occasions it is— 
the last time with tragic results. 


Stokes. 1929. $2.50. 


This book is described by its author as 
a novel without a moral. 
But it is the story of a near-white 


By JEss1E REDMON FAUSET. 


Very well: she 

















Is Humanism Lost to the World? 


AS the title of humanist, once held very high, been allowed to fall into 

disuse? Has it gone because modern society has produced no one fit to 
bear it? From Petrarch to Milton there lived a succession of poets, statesmen, 
thinkers, and men of letters, counted among the fashioners of our present world, 
humanists, not only because they loved the classics, but because they were 
absorbed in man, his personality, his fortunes, his passions and fancies and 
desires. With Milton, apparently, the great tradition breaks off; for since his 
time “no important figure (save possibly Goethe) has sufficiently interested him- 
self in man’s whole life or devoted himself to man as man to deserve the name 
of humanist.” Why should this be so? And what is the difference between the 
sort of humanist meant here and the modern claimant of the title—the so-called 


“new humanist?” 


Will the sociologist and the scientist better fit the name? 


Read Liberty in the Modern World to find out. There is a most illuminating 
chapter on “Liberty and Humanism” by a man who might himself have qualified 


for the title if he could have lived to do sv. 


Liberty in the Modern World 


By George Bryan Logan, Jr. 
With a Foreword by John Livingston Lowes 


$2.00 


The University of North Carolina Press: Chapel Hill 
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colored girl who decides to “pass.” She de- 
serts her brown sister, comes to New York, 
acquires a wealthy white lover, establishes 
impermanent, if cordial, relations with 
groups of people who, beyond being white, 
are rather hard to place, and is presently 
abandoned. Lonely, she finds that through 
her pose she has nearly lost her sister and 
the man she really cares for, who conveni- 
ently turns out to be colored, too. She ad- 
mits her color, returns to her own people, 
and everybody is happy—her white friends 
love her still, and honesty is again proved 
the best policy. 

What with the twisting, decidedly miracu- 
lous course of the plot, the sentimentality, 
weak dialogue, a rather bromidic style, and 
one distressing misquotation of Mr. Brown- 
ing, you pretty well lose sight of the one 
strong point of the book, aside from the 
interest inherent in the problem itself. This 
is the comparison of the white and negro 
races, which Miss Fauset accomplishes deft- 
ly and with examples, and from which you 
do get a sense of the warmer vitality and 
the growing purposefulness of the negro 
race today. 


STEPPING HIGH. By GENE MarKEY. 

Doubleday, Doran. 1929. $2.50. 

This tale resembles a good musical come- 
dy. It is not overburdened with plot—it 
is the story of a vaudeville dancing team 
whose unexpected success goes to the head 
of the girl. Socially ambitious, she under- 
takes all manner of affectations. The one 
thorn in her flesh is her incurably vulgar 
and utterly delightful husband, who, quite 
unbeknownst to himself or his wife, is the 
genuinely well-liked one of the pair. How- 
ever, she gets a good scare, and comes back 
to earth, her husband, and the vaudeville 
stage. There are the stock comedy charac- 
ters—the English butler who gets very drunk 
on the night of the most important dinner 
party, the bluff, amusing English lady of 
title, the pretty heroine who, while wrong- 
headed, is fundamentally sweet, the boyishly 
awkward, lovable hero, and—this is the best 
character in the book—the lachrymose co- 
median. There are even the wisecracks that 
you want to remember but never can. But 
these people are real people, and the humor 
is good, authentic, indigenous American hu- 
mor, It is as much better than the all too 
frequent efforts of authors to whom art is 
Art and humor is non-existent, as a good 
musical comedy is better than a weak melo- 
drama. 


GARDA. By RosE O’NEILL. Doubleday, 

Doran. 1929. $2.50. 

“here is a certain discerdance between 
Miss O’Neill’s theme and her style. The 
theme involves a “Wuthering Heights” sort 
of atmosphere of dark and stormy passion, 
but the style is tricksy and whimsical. One 
has often noticed something similar in her 
drawings. When she draws monsters, hor- 
rors, and bull-necked brutes, her style does 
not seem to fit as well as when she draws 
silken maidens and quaint little gnomes. 
The style has its charm, but it is a style in 
which to be happy and amused, rather than 





PIGEON 


By CARMEL HADEN GUEST 
A great war novel $2.00 


ante peal 
BULLETS 


By H. N. DENNY 
The story of American Interven- 
tion in Nicaragua 
Illustrated, $4.00 


The IM~ 
PURITANS 


By HARVEY WICKHAM 
Author of The Misbehaviorists 
< Illustrated, $3.50 











| By On OR Fay 


THE 


BLOODY 
GROUND 


By FISWOODE TARLETON 
A cycle of the Southern Moun- 
$2.00 


tains 


The 
PERSON 


CALLED MAYFAIR 


a 


By J. JEFFERSON FARJEON 
His latest and bert. $2.00 


WESLEY 


By ARNOLD LUNN 


Foreword by Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman $4.00 






PRESS 





DIAI 





SEPTEMBER 


A story of the Irish Revolution. 


A detective story. 


JOHN MANHATTAN 


Author of Alice in the Delighted 


MacVEAGH 


NEW YORK 








The 
LAST 


By ELIZABETH BOWEN 
Author of The Hotel 


$2.50 


The 
MURDER 


By HENRY HOLT 


COCKTAIL 


By EDWARD HOPE 


States 
Illustrated, $2.50 















one to walk grimly with in a valley of 
shadows. 
Tue Green Toav. By W. S. Masterman. Dut- 


ton. $2. 
Tue Broxen Maraiace. By Sinclair Murray. 
Dutton. $2. 


Armour Wuerein He Trustev. By Mary 
Webb. Dutton. $2.50. 

Tue Kinc Murper. By Charles Reed Jones. 
Dutton. $2. 

A Younc Prorre. By Hans Kinck. Dutton. 

Rapecais. By Anatole France. Translated by 
Ernest Boyd. Holt. $5. 


Turoucu Tue Lattice. By Evelyn Close. 


Henkle. $2. 
Outsipers. By Josephine Bentham. Henkle. 
2.50. 


Tue Turee Amateurs. By Michael Lewss. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Tue Currasse or Diamonps. By Edgar Jepson. 
Vanguard. $2. 

Tue Boox or Monette. By Marcel Schwab. 
Translated by Wéilliam Brown Maloney. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Tue Fierce Dispute. By Helen Hooven Sant- 
myer. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Tue Brack Piceon. By Carolyn Wells. 
Greenberg. 

Younc Broop. By Francis Lynde. Scribners. 
$2. 

DeaTH ON THE AiR. 
Liveright. $2. 

WILLow anv Cypress. By Catherine M. Vers- 
choyle. Longmans, Green. $2. 

Rounp Ur. By Ring W. Lardner. Scribners. 
$2.50. 

Sano. By Will James. Scribners. $2.50. 

Sir Grecory’s Lamp anp OTuer Sroriss. By 
Ivan R. Welty. Abingdon. $1.50. 

Tue Srorisenpe Epirion oF THE Works oF 
James Brancu Capett. Vol. 10. Some- 
THING AsouT Eve. Vol. 11. THe CERTAIN 
Hour. Vol. 12. THe Cuorps or VANITY. 
McBride. 

Tue C.V.C. Murpers. 
Crime Club. $2 net. 


By Herman Landon. 


By Kirby Williams. 


Juvenile 


(See Children’s Bookshop on page 864 and 
Brief Mention on page 871.) 


Miscellaneous 


DICTIONARY TO THE PLAYS AND 
NOVELS OF BERNARD SHAW, WITH 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HIS WORKS 
AND OF THE LITERATURE CON- 
CERNING HIM, WITH A RECORD 
OF THE PRINCIPAL SHAVIAN PLAY 
PRODUCTIONS. By C. Lewis Broap. 
and VioLteT M. Broapv. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1929. $4. 


Some books of reference transmit the 
flavor of their subjects unalloyed while they 
preserve the integrity of the facts. This 
dictionary presents varied information about 
Mr. Shaw’s work in economical detail and 
in several accessible arrangements, and yet 
misrepresents the qualities of Mr. Shaw. 

The two largest parts of the book are 
the analyses of the plays and novels and the 
dictionary of characters and places. Each 
analysis combines Mr. Shaw’s own pro- 
nouncement with such an adequate account 
of the plot that it is odd no chemistry should 
result. In the dictionary each character’s 
function and movements are capably set 
forth but no personality is revealed. The 
subordinate parts, which are strictly lists of 
Mr, Shaw’s magazine articles, chronological 
lists of his writings, and compact histories 
of play productions and clashes with the 
censor, have the usefulness of collected in- 
formation and do not need the firm hand 
of an interpreter. 

The whole book, in spite of the truthful- 
ness of its contents, gives a remarkable im- 
pression of a singlehearted Mr. Shaw who 
writes earnest prefaces to plays of guileless 
melodrama. The authors have kept their 
summaries and synopses clear, and they have 
gathered facts that could hardly be found in 
any other place, but they have unguardedly 
neglected to indicate the ideas which Mr. 
Shaw omits from his prefaces. 

If a dictionary could confine its field to 
spelling there could be no objection to this 
evasion, but since some entity must emerge 
from a definition the result is more likely 
to be accurate if it is intentional. To trust 
his own words is playing into his hands. 


Pustic Scuoot Finance. By Homer P. Rainey. 
Century. $3. 

Easter 1% Mopern Story. Edited by Van 
Buren and Katharine I. Bemis. Century. $2. 

Propicat Sons. By Montgomery Evans. Nor- 
ton. $1. 
Peaks oF INVENTION. 
Century. $2.50. 
Tue Necro. By Elizabeth Lay Green. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. $1. 

Far-Away Hitts. By Wilhelmina Harper and 
Agnes Joy Hamilton. Macmillan. 

Tue Economics or Farm Reuier. By Edwin R. 
A. Seligman. Columbia University Press. $3. 

Mera Crarts in Arcuitrecture. By Gerald 
K. Geerlings. Scribners. $7.50 net. 

Tue Reapver’s Dicesr oF Booxs. By Helen Rex 
Keller. Macmillan. $6. 

Secrets or Cuarm. By Josephine Huddleston. 
Putnam. $2.50. 


By Joseph Leemmg. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, C/o The Saturday Review. 


The Tribe of K, Gary, Indiana, asks 
help in preparing a list of books for a 
young man interested in the development of 
a system of chain stores. 


"2 HAIN Stores: Their Management and 
Operation,” by W. S. Hayward and 
P. White (McGraw, Hill), is a large vol- 
ume covering all phases of the subject; it is 
now in its second edition. ‘Chain Store 
Accounting” is given special treatment in a 
work with this title by H. C. Greer, also 
published by the McGraw, Hill Company. 
And if the young man wants to know what 
the other stores think about him, there is 
“The Menace of the Chain,” published by 
the Millis Advertising Co., Indianapolis, 
which I have not read, but which sounds 
lowering. 


C. Z. L., Portsmouth, Va., inspired by the 
references to The Archive in the columns of 
Howard Mumford Jones and The Pheni- 
cian, asks where it may be obtained, the 
Virginia Quarterly being on their stands but 
not this publication. 


y pow ARCHIVE is the monthly published 
at Duke University, Durham, N. C., 
and the best way to get it would be to sub- 
scribe for it. “The Archive Anthology,” 
edited by R. P. Harriss, with an introduc- 
tion by Professor Jay B. Hubbell, is a col- 
lection of verse that appeared in this maga- 
zine in 1924-25. 

This letter goes on: “I only wish I could 
drop in and borrow one of the Luckies you 
keep in your drawer—and see if you look 
anything like the mental picture I have of 
May Lamberton Becker. All subscribers are 
familiar with Mr. Morley’s pipe; why can’t 
we have your favorite picture?” My fa- 
vorite picture would never look like me 
with a Lucky; there is not even one in the 
drawer of my desk, high over Morningside; 
I am the only other writing woman in the 
world who does not smoke, and I say other 
because I suppose there must be one some- 
where. I have given up explaining that 
this is no more a moral issue than my pref- 
erence for tea without sugar. But I cannot 
have my picture taken tapping a neat ciga- 
rette, becoming though it might be; it 
wouldn’t be like me. If I have indeed no 
favorite picture it is because I am by nature 
a friendly person, and the camera frights 
this look from my features and smites them 
with an unholy glare; I look like the little 
friend of nobody on earth. Just once I 
was taken, all but embedded in Girl Scouts, 
and the effect of youth and beauty seemed 
stronger than the command to look pleasant; 
the result is that ever since my personal 
friends have been obliged, in order to get 
my likeness, to carry about with them a 


number of Girl Scouts they never met, It 
reminds me of the man who fell in love 
with a Tiller girl. I have one picture, 
taken with the kind assistance of a diffused 
lens, that looks something like me, but 
rather more like Jackie Coogan; my man- 
agers have been suing it for advance public- 
ity, and so long as I carry about a copy of 
the Saturday Review for identification pur- 
poses, reception committees can usually pick 
me out on station platforms. It would 
seem that this department must function 
without my portrait—unless I can chisel off 
some of those Scouts and present my un- 
escorted face to my friends. 


Speaking of pictures, I have just received 
from D. G., writing from the charming ad- 
dress of Tite Street, Chelsea, London, a pic- 
ture of Mike and the news that Sir E. Wal- 
lis Budge, the titles of whose books on 
learned subjects occupy two solid columns 
in the British ‘“Who’s Who,” has just 
written the slimmest book of his career, a 
sixteen-page pamphlet called “Mike: The 
Cat Who Assisted in Keeping the Main Gate 
of the British Museum from February 1909 
to January 1929.” In this for the first time 
the origin of Mike is made known to the 
public. There was a cat who adopted the 
British Museum some twenty years since, a 
forceful personality known as “Black Jack” 
—this seems to have been one of those mis- 
calculations in naming that hasty people put 
upon cats, Having his own ideas on the 
suitability of leather folios for keeping 
claws in condition, this animal was officially 
condemned to death, and indeed an official 
report of his execution was sent to head- 
quarters. But this, it appears, was only in 
a Pickwickian sense; he was being kept 
nearby in a place of safety. “Early in the 
Spring of 1908,” the record goes on to 
state, “the keeper of the Egyptian cat mum- 
mies was going down the steps of his official 
residence, and he saw Black Jack coming 
towards the steps and carrying something 
rather large in his mouth. He came to the 
steps and deposited his burden at the 
keeper’s feet, turned, and walked solemnly 
away. The something that he deposited was 
a kitten, and that kitten was later known to 
fame as Mike.” 

This comes just in time to meet the call 
of correspondents in San José, Cal., and 
other localities, for “more about Mike.” 
Alas, this is all there is about Mike, Lon- 
don’s most famous cat since Whittington’s. 


A B. T., Cambridge, Mass., says that “if 
¢ W. L. S., Cleveland, who asks for 
guide-books to Spain, reads French, there is 
the excellent “Guide Bleu” (Hachette) of 
1927 (not a reprint of the 1916, but a new 


edition). The Spaniards themselves pub- 
lished in 1924 a bulky “Guia Novisima,” 
available in three bindings, one without ad- 
vertisements on the maps and plans, 45 pe- 
setas; one with such advertisements, 35 p.; 
two volumes with the advertisements, 40 p. 
It is not nearly so exact as Baedeker or the 
“Guide Bleu,” and much of the extra matter 
is mere discursiveness, but it is not without 
value, and I found it and Baedeker supple- 
mented each other nicely. For one who is 
interested in art, archzalogy, and history, as 
well as hotels and obvious landmarks, there 
is the series of regional guides published by 
Calpé of Madrid. Whether the entire series 
is in print I can’t say, but the one entitled 
“Levante,” which includes the old kingdoms 
of Valencia and Murcia, is excellent. The 
editor of that particular volume is Sr. E. 
Tormo y Monzo, the well-known art critic 
and scholar, and the others are prepared 
under the editorship of equally capable au- 
thorities. 

“If I could take but one, it would be 
without question the ‘Guide Bleu.’ For one 
going to that Fortunate Isle, Mallorca, 
‘Chamberlain’s Guide to Majorca’ is com- 
plete and full of practical information, al- 
though one’s pleasure in reading it is les- 
sened by his studied discourtesies to the 
reader. He goes out of his way to be in- 
sulting. In spite of that, one can obtain 
information for walking tours covering the 
entire island, and suggestions for motor 
tours of varying lengths.” 


B. H. H., Cathedral of Saint Mary, Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands, asks if there is a 
study of Erasmus which approves of his 
course in regard to the Reformation and 
which is as worth while as Preserved Smith's 
work, 


parce to Preserved Smith’s biography of 
him, the best book we had was Ephraim 
Emerton’s “Desiderius Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam” (Heroes of the Reformation, Put- 
nam). A briefer work is by Professor John 
Alfred Faulkner of Drew Theological 
Seminary, who is a Methodist. The au- 
thority whom I consulted on the matter says, 
“The people who really approve of Eras- 
mus’s turning his back on Luther and stay- 
ing in the Church of Rome are usually Ro- 
man Catholics, high churchmen, or psychol- 
ogists who like to speak of the ‘Catholic 
Reformation’ and object to the term ‘the 
counter-reformation.? This point of view 
has been common in Oxford and reflects a 
tradition of hostjlity to Luther which goes 
straight back to Henry VIII’s time and has 
learned little in the intervening centuries. 
(See an instructive article by Preserved 
Smith in the Harvard Theological Review 
a dozen years ago entitled, “English Ig- 
norance of Luther.”) To-day, of course, 
Oxford is making, in the person of P. A. 
Allen, the most valued of contributions to 
the exact knowledge of Erasmus and is far 
more likely to do justice to Luther than was 


(Continued on next page) 
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aLuminous and Beautiful Book” 
“A profound and fascinating 

journey into our new world” 


The NATURE of the 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


By A. S. Eddington 


Fourth Large Printing 

















“Revolutionary changes have taken place 
in the way the physical scientist looks at 
his world... Everyone who would bring 
his scientific tdeas up to date should 
read it.’’— The Outlook. 


“There could scarcely be a more admir- 
able exposition of the content of recent 
physical science...a luminous and beau- 


tiful book.’>— The New York Times. 


At Your Bookstore Now — $3.75 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 60 Fifth Avenue ~ New York 


“Never,” 

said Emerson, 
“read a book 
until it is 

a year old.....” 


WE found this piece of advice, 
among others, in Bartlett’s Famil- 
iar Quotations, and we pass it on to 
help solve your reading problem. Be- 
cause it is a problem, in these days 
when twenty-five current best-sellers 
are fighting for attention at any given 
time . . . when at least nine-tenths of 
the new books are favorably reviewed 
somewhere . . . when it’s impossible 
to buy a new book without the danger 
of missing something you'd enjoy more 
—and longer. 


tes many so-called “great books” 
of any given year will disappear 
if subjected to Emerson’s simple test? 
Probably a large number—convenient- 
ly large enough to eliminate the neces- 
sity for reading most of them. It’s 
very easy to confuse a book’s value 
with its timeliness. But what Emerson 
says, in effect, is that literature is one 
thing, and news another. A book that 
“goes” immediately when published is 
timely. If it continues to “go” after 
a year, it’s valuable. 


=> 


S° we offer for your consideration a 
few of the books which have stood 
the Emersonian test—books that have 
had more readers after the first year 
than before—books which accumulate 
momentum through their own value. 
Bertrand Russell’s PHILOSOPHY, 
published in the fall of 1927. $3. 
John B. Watson’s BEHAVIORISM, 
published in the spring of 1925. $3. 
Everett Dean Martin’s PSYCHOL- 
OGY was published in 1924; his 
MEANING OF A LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION in 1926. ($3 each) 
Paul Bekker’s STORY OF MUSIC, 
published in 1927. (Illustrated, $3.50) 
H. A. Overstreet’s INFLUENCING 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR was published 
in 1925, his ABOUT OURSELVES in 
1927. ($3 each) 


=> 


LL these books have become stand- 
ard items in every bookstore and 
every library. They are among the 
highlights of a list of sixty books pub- 
lished during the last five years, all 
but one of which are still in demand. 
MERSON’S sentence accurately 
formulates our publishing policy. 

It is our aim to publish books that 
continue to be valuable year after 
year; books whose timeliness is for all? 


time. 
=> 
R 1930, then, we shall recommend 
to you the new books which we 
have just issued this season: 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE 
By John Dewey 


$3 
OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD 
By Bertrand Russell 


$3 
THESE ARE MY JEWELS 
By L. B. Campbell 


$2 
LET TOMORROW COME 
By A. J. Barr 
: 50 
Did you see our special prize 
offer in the Saturday Review of 
March 23? Write for extra 
copies. 


70 Pifth Avenue New York 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, Inc. 
Books That Live 
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SUMMER 
LIGHTNING 





by GEORGE F. HUMMEL 
author of After All, Evelyn Grainger 
Love and intrigue 
blaze a trail across 
Southern Europe, from 
dingy dive to Musso- 
lini’s mansion, from 
ay ey cafes to 


il 
ni bae the most thet 








ing pol t rs ove 
tori ‘an anon — 
sore et BER. New 
York American. 





HORACE LIVERIGHT NY. 
GOOD BOOKS 


oi: Se a Se a 
RANDOM THOUGHTS 
OF A MAN OF FIFTY 


By JoHN HarseN RHOADES 


Tips on Life from a 
Wall Street Banker 


A sound investment for Golfers, Bankers, 
Athletes, Musicians, Lawyers, Ministers, 
Doctors and Professors. 


What a critic said: 

“In it are bits of verse, anecdotes usu- 
ally pointing a moral, maxims and aphor- 
isms, none of them of any particular 
originality or force.” 

March 16, saryEDey REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE 
What some readers say: 

“A lot of wisdom in it—An unusual gift of 
putting interesting things into a very few words.” 

OSWALD Canpseen VILLARD, Editor 

tion. 


“A book well worth while. It is full of fine 
things and will doubtless inspire noble thoughts 
im many men who read it. 

WILLIAM H. SAMFORD 
Associate Judge, Court of Appeals of Alabama. 

“It contains many subjects to which it would 
be well for men and women to give some 
thought.” 

JOSIAH deed See President 
“In reading the book this “afternoon, I put 
down four quotations to use in Masters’ Meet. 
ings, and three to use in Chapel.” 
GEORGE ST. JOHN, HEADMASTER 
The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 
On sale at all leading book stores. $1.50 








y \A Vv, Vv, Vv, A 


POEMS 


and 


THE SPRING OF JOY 


By Mary Wess 
Introduction by Walter de la Mare 


“Like ‘The Spring of Joy’—exquisite na- 
ture-essays—the poems are chiefly concerned 
with moods and scenes of solitude, and only 
rarely, but with how passionate a tender- 
ness and generosity, with other moods and 
scenes. The most original and the finest, 
as I think, have for theme the life and ex- 
perience that is of dreams, but which is yet 
surely as real as anything that can be 
tested by the seven senses.”—Walter de la 
Mare. $2.50 


K. FP. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
















‘* The most 
thrilling 

that Van 
Dine has 
written.”’ 


—Phila. | 
Inquirer. 


The Bishop 


Murder Case 
A Philo Vance Novel 
by 
S.S. Van Dine 


Author of’ The Greene Murder Case,” ete, 


$2.00 Scribners 





Reader’s Guide 
(Continued from preceding page) 


the case ninety years ago at the time of the 
Oxford Movement. The type of judgment 
the inquirer is seeking is that contained in 
George V. Jourdan’s “The Movement to- 
wards Catholic Reform in the Early Six- 
teenth Century” (Murra, London, 1914). 


H. B. N., East Orange, N. J., finds C. E. 
Montague’s “Easy Reading, Hard Writing” 
not only fascinating, but highly instructwe. 
He does a little business writing and wishes 
to follow up the ideas brought out in this 
article, especially about sentence-forming 
and the study of “graceful clusters of mel- 
lifluous comsonants.” Is there a book to 
carry this further? 


HERE are several, but the latest to ap- 

pear, Herbert Read’s “English Prose 
Style” (Holt), is one of the best. It deals 
with composition; words, epithets, meta- 
phors, the sentence, the paragraph, and ar- 
rangement; and with rhetoric, narrative, 
exposition, fantasy, imagery, intelligence, 
personality, eloquence, and tradition. The 
writer’s own style is so graceful it is clear 
that he has taken to heart his own advice— 
something that cannot be said of every text- 
book of composition. It is fortified at 
every point with illustrations from good 
authority, listed in the back of the book, 
where one finds that fifteen of these come 
from contemporary writers, The book was 
making a decided stir in England when I 
returned last September; Arnold Bennett 
was recommending it to readers as much as 
to writers. 


B. H. H. in a letter from the Philippines 
asks for guide works to Avebury, England, 
with maps or plans. 


“Hiciways and Byways in Wiltshire,” 
by Edward Hutton (Macmillan), de- 
scribes Avebury and has a drawing of the 
stones and one of the manor house. F. R. 
Heath’s “Wiltshire” (Methuen, 1919) has an 
illustration of its “Druid Stones,” and there 
are two in A. G. Bradley’s “Round About 
Wiltshire” (Methuen, 1907). John Murray’s 
“Handbook for Travellers in Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, and Somersetshire,” which, 
though published in 1869, may often be 
found in library collections, has plans of 
the stone circles. For actual walking tours 
in this vicinity (as I have found from ex- 
perience) an ordnance map should be bought 
at any stationer’s shop. This is done by the 
travellers in .Charles G. Brooks’s “Roads to 
the North” (Harcourt, Brace), the latest 
book to take a traveller through this part 
of England. “Roundabout to Canterbury” 
(Harcourt, Brace) led his readers on foot; 
this time he returns to the bicycle on which 
he followed “A Thread of English Road” 
across Southern England. On this latest ex- 
cursion he spends some time in Avebury, 
discoursing in his accustomed friendly fash- 
ion. It is a charming book for anyone 
planning or recalling a leisurely journey 
northward from the Channel to York, 
though it does set itself so earnestly to the 
chastening of American tourists it faintly 
reminds one of people who cannot go swim- 
ming in the Atlantic Ocean in summer be- 
cause it is so crowded—to be sure so it is 
in spots, but why visit these spots? Like 
the earlier volumes it is amusingly and prac- 
tically illustrated. 


HERE is a new edition—the eleventh— 

of the Gold Star annotated list of five 
hundred American novels “worth reading, 
worth taking home, worth buying,” pub- 
lished by the Syracuse Public Library (25 
cents) and a useful aid to anyone building 
a collection of American fiction. Besides 
the general list, novels are arranged in a 
number of shorter lists, by subject, by lo- 
cality, and—in the case of historical novels 


—by period. 


D. C. H., Indianapolis, Ind., asks if there 
has been a recent biography of Bishop Fran- 
cis Asbury, saying that Letitia Stockett’s 
“Baltimore — a not - too - serious History,” 
gives some reference to him, but a good ac- 
count of his life is needed. 


T= most recent biography of Bishop 
Asbury is by Herbert Asbury, author of 
“Up from Methodism”; it is entitled “A 
Methodist Saint” and is published by Knopf. 
“The Heart of Asbury’s Journal,” published 
by the Methodist Book Concern, is edited 
from that record by E. S. Tipple, author of 
“Francis Asbury,” published by the same 
house. It also issues H. K. Carroll’s “Fran- 


cis Asbury in the Making ef American 
Methodism”; a short life of Bishop Asbury 
is published by the Cokesbury Press. 


Se", ih. he et 
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Catalogues 


T= recent dealers’ catalogues, inspired 
apparently by the advent of spring and 
the prices of the Jerome Kern sale, have 
contrived to achieve an unusual degree of 
interest. It is no longer possible, of course, 
to discover bargains anywhere, unless one is 
interested in uniformly-bound sets of Henry 
D. Thoreau or John Stuart Mill, but in 
these elegantly printed booklets, it would be 
discourteous to look for them. An inordinate 
enjoyment of the situation on the part of 
those persons who, years ago, were wise 
enough to get volumes like “Clarissa” and 
“Pamela” for $135, is perfectly logical and 
comprehensible: such modest souls can now 
amuse themselves indefinitely by estimating 
the latest increases in their wealth, while 
every one else, especially the dear, foolish 
virgins of book-collecting, in order not to 
be outdone, must concentrate upon the futile 
attempt to divine who next will burst upon 
English literature as a collector’s “item” of 
infinite worth. The “game of book-collect- 
ing,” in Mr. Newton’s phrase, never ends, 
and seldom, under any circumstances, admits 
the final victory of any of the players. 

There are, first of all, the Elkin Mathews 
(London) catalogues, numbers 23 and 24, 
issued within a few weeks of each other. 
The earlier, “One Hundred Books,” a beau- 
tifully made pamphlet with illustrations that 
are very lovely, is devoted to the literature 
of the eighteenth century, and includes, be- 
yond the ineluctable Boswell, Johnson, and 
Goldsmith volumes that no self-respecting 
work of this kind can lack, Edmund 
Burke’s “Reflections on the Revolution in 
France,” London, 1790, in the original 
boards; Lord Chesterfield’s “Letters” and 
“Miscellaneous Works” with all the Sup- 
plements, 1774-1787, in the original boards 
(the cataloguer, at this point, loses all sense 
of restraint, and exclaims, “A set . . . such 
as this has never been offered for sale be- 
fore, and is almost certainly unique”) ; 
William Collins’s “Persian Eclogues,” 1742, 
and his “Odes,” 1747; Fielding’s “Ovid’s 
Art of Love Paraphrased,” 1747; Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
1776-1786, and the “Mémoires Littéraires 
de la Grande Bretagne pour l’An 1767”; 
Dr. Johnson’s copy of Dr. Burney’s “Gen- 
eral History of Music,” 1776-1789, with 
notes in the handwriting of Edmund Ma- 
lone; Mrs. Piozzi’s “Anecdotes of the Late 
Samuel Johnson,” 1786, in the original 
boards, and “The Florence Miscellany,” 
1785; and the exceedingly rare second edi- 
tion, 1758, of Smollett’s “Peregrine Pickle.” 
The other, in the hands of an ordinary 
dealer, would be a purely conventional af- 
fair, with a few unusual items that might 
be found if the reader’s patience were suffi- 
ciently developed; here, because of the 
manner in which the information is pre- 
sented, the whole possesses the distinction of 
good work, and stands out as an example 
of a well-written and honest effort to sell 
books. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Francis Edwards has 
sent out an elaborate work, “Eighteenth 
Century England: A Catalogue of Books 
and Autographs” (New Series, number one), 
with a frontispiece, title-page, preface, and 
bibliography of sources consulted in mak- 
ing the notes—it only lacks a few signatures 
on the half-title, and a colophon regarding 
the number of copies printed, to place it 
definitely among the usual finely printed, 
limited editions, Unlike the Elkin Mathews 
catalogue, it deals with the century as a 
whole; there are sections headed “Eighteenth 
Century Binding and Binders,” “Education,” 
“Presses and Printers,” “History and Poli- 
tics,” “Science and Art,” in addition to 
“General Literature.” It is well done in 
every way, and its occasional illustrations 
are excellent. 

The Pickering and Chatto catalogue, 
number 254, while it does not differ partic- 
ularly from others issued by the same firm, 
is a splendid example of how dealers ought 
not to present their books to the public. The 
pages are confused collections of types, some 
large and very black, some large and light, 
and some small—there is no rest, and the 
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reader realizes only the effort he must make- 
in order to discover to what volumes the 
prices he can distinguish happen to be at- 
tached. Nothing, however, could be in 
greater contrast to this than the eleventh 
catalogue of John Smith & Son, Ltd. (57- 
61 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2). Here 
the authors’ names, in large type, are placed 
in the centre of the pages in lines by them- 
selves, while their works, gathered together 
beneath their protecting wings, give the im- 
pression of trying to help collectors to find 
whatever they may be interested in, without 
forcing them to go through pages of bore- 
dom. 

The American catalogues present a differ- 
ent problem—collectors in this country are 
interested chiefly in modern writers and in 
modern fine printing, and even though a 
few, with some show of bravery, may occa- 
sionally venture back of 1850, there is al- 
ways a feeling that no one, without a defi- 
nite reason for the intrusion, ought to col- 
lect books that belong, almost unconsciously, 
to the wealthy. There is at present, of 
course, Mr. Newton’s list of One Hundred 
Best Novels, many of which have rested in 
placid obscurity for years—armed with its 
sanction and authority, ladies who attend lit- 
erary lectures seriously, feel entirely justified 
in clamoring at their booksellers’ for first 
editions of volumes in this canon, quite re- 
gardless of the date of their original pub- 
lication. The dealers themselves, in some 
cases, show the effects of such demands: one 
of them in his recent catalogue lists a copy 
of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “Joanna Godden,” 
signed by the author on the title-page, with 
a note remarking, “On the A. E. Newton 
List,” and later on, offers a copy of Jane 
Austen’s “Emma” with a similar kindly 
note, put in presumably to encourage the 
timid, in case they feel any degree of hesi- 
tation about the work of this lady. This, 
however, is not a fair example of the best 
work of the New York dealers; their cata- 
logues are, for the most part, so distin- 
guished by an avoidance of the conventional 
that they may be taken as models of the best 


practice in use at this time, 
G. M. T. 


Alt the Sotheby sale on March 26th of 

the Earl of Malmesbury’s library, 
Gabriel Wells, after a struggle with Dr. Ro- 
senbach, succeeded in obtaining the copy of 
the 1663 Shakespeare Folio, first issue, with 
the portrait on the title, for approximately 
$27,000. The auction catalogue description 
spoke of it as “an extremely fine copy, in 
an early eighteenth century binding,” com- 
parable in condition to the Buckley volume 
which was sold in 1907. It is interesting to 
observe that the previous high price for this 
edition, brought, it is perhaps unnessary to 
point out, at the Kern sale, was $8,000. 









x ANDREWES 


ESSAYS ON STYLE ¥ 


By T.8.ELIOT 


An important group of essays by the 
most brilliant and profound critic 
America has produced. Mr. Eliot 
says in his preface: “The general 
point of view may be described as 
classicist in literature, royalist in 
politics, anglo-catholic in religion. 

$2.00 


DOUBLEDAY DORAN 
NR IAI 
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Dr. Rosenbach, however, gained a copy of 
the Caxton “Chronicles of England,” West- 
minster, 10 June, 1480, bound with his 
“Description of Britain,” 1480, two vol- 
umes not recorded by Mr. De Ricci in his 
“Census,” for about $14,500. 

The American Art Association announces 
that on the evenings of April 18 and 19 the 
Harry N. Abercrombie library will be sold. 
This collection consists of library sets of 
standard authors, books in fine bindings, and 
rare color-plate books, largely English and 
American. 

In the same auction rooms on the 24th of 
April, the art library of the late Howard 
Reifsnyder will be sold. This collection in- 


cludes many rare volumes on furniture and 
cabinet making that, apparently, are to be 
found nowhere else. The more important 
works are: the design books of Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite; Thomas 
Sheraton’s “Cabinet Dictionary,” 1803, com- 
plete with the rare supplements; three edi- 
tions of his “Cabinet Maker and Uphol- 
sterer’s Drawing Book”; Abraham Swan’s 
“British Architect,” London, about 1780; 
Matthias Darly’s “Ornamental Architect, or 
Young Artist’s Instructor,” 1770; Brunetti’s 
“Sixty Different Ornaments,” London 1736; 
the first, second, and third editions of Hep- 
plewhite’s “Cabinet Maker and Upholsterer’s 
Guide”; Batty Longley’s “City and Country 


Builder’s and Workman’s Treasury of De- 
signs,” London, 1740; Thomas Chippen- 
dale’s “Gentleman and Cabinetmaker’s Di- 
rector,” 1754, together with the second edi- 
tion of the following year, and the third of 
1762; and M. Lock’s “A New Drawing 
Book of Ornaments, Shields, Compartments, 
Masks,” G. M. T. 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS 
N OMBER Twenty of the series “Mas- 

ters of Etching,” issued by the Studéo 
and distributed in this country by W. E. 
Rudge, is devoted to Rembrandt. There are 
twelve large reproductions, mostly in full 
size, constituting a representative selection 
of his work. The plates have been printed 


in photogravure, and while they necessarily 
lack the brilliance of the proof from the 
plate, they are quite as satisfactory as could 
be expected. For those not able to possess 
the originals, or for reference, these ““Mas- 
ters in Etching” books will prove valuable. 
R. 


JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc 
Rare Books :: First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 























Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AMERICANA 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


GENERAL 


OUT OF PRINT 





AMERICANA, FIRST EDITIONS, Books 
Bought. Catalogues furnished. Furman, 
363 West 5ist Street, New York. 


ART 


ETCHINGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
Select at leisure. Grafton Collection, 17 
East 14th St., New York. 


OLIVER HERFORD’S original illustrations 
for his “Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten.” 
Thirty-five pencil and crayon drawings. 
Price $200. Mary Sharwood, Stonington, 














AUTOGRAPHS 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 


FAMOUS AUTOGRAPHS WANTED: 
Owners of valuable letters from celebrities 
should communicate at once with Walter 
D. Benjamin, the world’s most famous 
dealer in autographs. Send for price list 
of rare autographs he has for sale. Every 
collector should subscribe for The Collector, 
Mr. Benjamin’s interesting monthly. $1 a 
year. 578 Madison Avenue. Est. 1887. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS announce 
the arrival of three interesting new libra- 
ries consisting of good books on all subjects. 
The library of Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, 
late of the Church of Ascension, consisting 
of literature, essays, belles-lettres, philos- 
ophy, history, and kindred subjects. A por- 
tion of the library of the late Thomas L. 
Raymond, of Newark, N. J., consisting of 
first editions, fine presses, early English lit- 
erature, drama and a great number of items 
for the collector and reader. The library 
of the late Walter J. Kingsley, “The King 
of Publicity Men.” We do not hesitate to 
say that this is the finest readers’ library it 
has been our pleasure to acquire. These 
books are all attractively displayed and rea- 
sonably priced. You are cordially invited 
to visit our attractive shop with its large, 
well-chosen and richly varied stock. Write 
for our free catalogs: No. 41, Americana; 
No. 40, Natural History, Sport and Travel; 
No. 42, Library Sets. This week’s special 
offer: Old Sea Paintings by Chatterton, E. 
Keble; The Story of Maritime Art as De- 
picted by the Great Masters, fifteen illustra- 
tions in color and ninety-five in black and 
white, thick quarto, cloth, boxed, new, pub- 
lished at $15, our special price $7.50. A 
companion volume to the same author’s 
“Old Ship Prints.” We still have a few 
copies of this latter title at the same price. 
Thousands of other bargains. Dauber & 
Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at 
12th Street, New York. Open until 10 P.M. 
Don’t fail to visit our Annex (around the 
corner, 8 West 13th Street. Open until 6 
P.M.), known as the “Bookhunters’ Happy 
Hunting Ground.” 


UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS AT 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 


SCHULTE’S BARGAINS. _ Eighteenth 
Century French Romances, Unexpurgated 
Translations, limited 1,000 copies. Besen- 
val’s Spleen and Other Stories $7.50. De 
Boufflers’ Queen of Golconda and Other 
Tales $7.50. Diderot’s Rameau’s Nephew 
and Other Works $7.50. Frogamet’s 
Prophet’s Cousin $7.50. Moliére’s Ango- 
la, An Eastern Tale, $7.50. Sauroy’s 
Masked Lady $7.50. Caylus, Coachman’s 
Story and Other Tales, $7.50. Voisenon’s 
All The Better For Her, $7.50. Cata- 
logues Free. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 




















WALT WHITMAN, Leaves of Grass 
with autobiography, variorum readings and 
Gathered Leaves. Unabridged, 567 pages 
with index. Handsomely printed and 
bound. Only $2.00 postpaid. Congressional 
Bookshop, 231 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington. 


BACK NUMBERS 
BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 


Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 











BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOK-BINDING AND 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs. Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book & Binding Co., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, suggests read- 
ing, with collecting in mind, the following 
volumes: The Left Leg, Powys; . Jonah, 
Robert Nathan; Orlando, Virginia Woolf’s 
last meaty book. Catalogues on modern first 
editions on request. 























FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 





COLLECTORS ARE INVITED TO SEND 
for new list of Modern First Editions and 
Fine Presses now ready. Benjamin Hauser 
Book Shop, 1285 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





MAX BEERBOHM’S OBSERVATIONS, 
Heineman, 1925, First Edition, $6.00 post- 
paid. Manhattan Bookshop, 1204 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 











VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn, is 
now located at 265 Flatbush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Pe ger thousand used books, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P. M. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 











ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


O’MALLEY BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


SEVEN TO ELEVEN BOOK LOFT, 50 
East Ninety-sixth Street, New York, special- 
izes in a Mail Order Service for School and 
—- people. New, old and rare books 
on all subjects promptly obtained. 


COLLECTING BOOKS OF Typographical 
excellence and beauty is both fascinating 
and profitable. Items of all modern presses 
available. Lists on request. A. Leland 
Ziglatzki, Books of Typographical Interest 
Exclusively, 168 Wethersfield Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


LITERARY SERVICES 











OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


POETRY 


GELBER LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, announce their annual 
Grabhorn Press publication, POEMS 
FROM THE RANGES, by Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood. A rare literary and typo- 
graphic item. Price $4.00. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


THE SCARLET LETTER, Grabhorn 
Press item published by Random House 
No. 23, Price $30. A. Leland Ziglatzki, 
168 Wethersfield Ave.. Hartford Conn. 

















ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOL 
of Writing. The Saturday Review: “Need- 
less to say, we can recommend Mr. Holli- 
day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 
like about the whole scheme is its eminent 





practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 
MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, critized, 


revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, SERIALS, 
Stage Plays criticized, revised and mar- 
keted. Details on request. Clarke Wilton, 
Box 702. Hollywood, Calif. 


STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 
magazines. Big demand. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives fu!l particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor, 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticised and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

















MANUSCRIPTS constructively criticized ; 
revised; edited; typed. Market service. 
The literary Studio, Box 53, The Saturday 
Review. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Pauline Resnikoff, 1400 
Broadway (38th Street) New York. 
Wisconsin 1777. 


NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS ON THE quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 














MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers, 
Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 
Peter Davies. Advance orders icited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


THE TOASTMASTER, PUBLISHED 
quarterly for public speakers requiring 
humorous material; $1 per year; 30 cents 
a copy. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 now ready. For 
$1.50 will send first three issues and a full 
year beginning with No. 4. ack 
guarantee. 323 North Citrus Avenue, Les 
Angeles. 











RARE BOOKS 


THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We hold 
1,250,000 of the best books—new, second- 
hand, out-of-print—all subjects. Books on 
approval. Also rare books; Sets of Au- 
thors. Send for Catalogue 86 (free) out- 
lining requirements and interest. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 








RARE BOOKS, FIRST Editions, Authors 
Inscribed Copies, Finely Illustrated Books, 
Private Press Books, Old Colored Maps, 
Costumes Prints, and Colored Sporting 
Prints. Catalogues gratis. Antiquarian 
Book Company, Birkenhead, England. 


STORIES WANTED 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY (Interna 
tional), 107-11 S. Washington, Whittier, 
Calif. Copies 25c., $2.50 year, Canada 
$3.00, Foreign $3.50. Articles of discursive 
nature on literature, politics, international 
relations, science, education, all of general 
interest, 2700 worlds’ length; biography to 
accompany. Payment on publication. 


SUMMER HOMES 














SUMMER HOMES IN Southern Vermont 
can be purchased at most reasonable prices; 
in the most charming hill country in New 
England, dotted with lakes and brooks; 
good fishing and hunting; real early Amer- 
ican environment of most unpretentious 
character. Farms can be bought with desir- 
able old houses from a few hundred dollars 
and up. Send for my latest listings. Harold 
P. White, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


SCHEDULES OF RATES 








private correspondence graciously welcon 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ORIENTAL 


BOOKS ON THE EAST, Egypt to Japan; 
languages, religion, folklore, travel, history, 
belles lettres, native texts, rare manu- 
scripts, art in all its phases, including cera- 
mics and Oriental rugs, &c.; the only shop 
in America specializing in Oriental sub- 
jects; send for catalogues. Orientalia, 59 
Bank Street, New York. 








ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less num- 
ber of insertions, 10 cents a word. The 
forms close on Friday morning eight days 
before publication date. Address Depart- 
ment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRYant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers . 37 Weet Sith Street . New York 








Curiosity’s Passionate Henchman At 
Work. . . . Bdieve It Or Not, this is 
Bos RIPLey in action 


“Who is this man Riptey? 
What is he like in private life? Give us 
the low-down!” 


Avaya That is the substance of clam- 


orous inquiries [two of them] assailing 
The Inner Sanctum. Believing that no 
efforts should be spared to satisfy the 
clientele, your correspondents assigned 
Norman KLetn, star reporter of The 
New York Evening Post, to Get the Facts 
—and, like Joan Lowe, to blurt them 
nut breathlessly. 


LNONEN Here is the report: 


Trat Man RIPtey 
{With a bow to Baron Munchiiusen, 
Marco Polo, Ananias, Norman Kicin, 
the New York Evening Post and 
Ripley himself 


He is twenty-one feet tall. He was 
once known as Aimee Semple McPher- 
som and later doubled for Rin-tin-tin. 
He has been married thirty-seven times 


He died in 1907 at the age of 160 
and left two sons—one g years old, the 
other 103 

He lefi about 40,000 direct descendants 
including his  great-preat-greai-grand- 
Sather, who is revered as Senator licilin 


He wrote Lincoln's Gettysbure Ad- 
dress 


He has nat spoken to his landlord for 
30 years 


He is acclaimed in Dyocjockarte as 
the Sultan Hamenghoeboswons senopat 
tingalgonabgura altmansridon clafo- 
mode 1V 


Tle eats three Japanese babies for 
breakjast every morning 


He coined the epieram, “There is no 
lead in a lead pencil.” 


He once borrowed $4.00 from Harry 
Lender 


America’s three best sellers in 
the field ot general literature are still three 
Inner Sanctum yublications ranking 
1-2-3. 

1—The Cradle of the Deep 
2—-The Art of. Thinking 
1— Believe It or Not! 
fAore to skeptics: 4sk Brentano's, 
Macy's, Womrath’s, Baker and Taylor. 
The American News Company and the 
Doubleday-Doran Shops.] 


AydyA But today your correspondents 


are in a Riplesque mood and the column 
belongs solely to that raider of the world’s 
credulity. Here, then, is a bookman’s 
edition of 


Bewieve It or Nor 


In THE Worp Racker 


ar BELIEVE IT oR NOT—The Inner 
Sanctum has had its best luck with 
bearded authors [Traper Horn, ArtHuR 
Scunirzter, Witt Durant}. 


Ady» BELIEVE Ir OR NoT—on Decem- 


her 1, 1924, Simon ano Scuuster sold 
more than 65,000 Cross Word Puzzle 
Books. 


an BELIEVE Ir OR wot—Cross 
Word Puzzle Books are still best sellers,’ 
going at the rate of more than 60,000 
copies a year! 


° 
MA NAVAY RELIEVE IT OR NOT—The Inner 


Sanctum turned down, or passed up, Wint 
Rocexs, Mitt Gross, Bad Girl, and 
I've Got Your Number! 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT—Trader 
Horn now has a new Ford, a chauffeur, 
and a private secretary. 


BELIEVE IT OR NoT—Sipney S, 
J.en2z, the world’s champion bridge player 
has won more than 654 cups, medals, and 
other trophies in national and interna. 
tional tournaments. 


BAA wesieve It OR NuT—this was 


the easiest column ever written by 
—Essanpess 











FRING fever! We have had a very nice 

typewritten announcement of “Jehovah’s 
Day,” by Mary Borden, with picture of 
author; but as we haven’t read the book, 
how in thunder can we say anything about 
it? (The way people send you publicity 
and think you can say something about a 
book.) Wait a minute—maybe it’s on that 
table. Yeah, sure; here it is sure "nuff. We 
don’t like the jacket. We don’t like the 
cover, There’s an awful lot of the typo- 
graphy. Otherwise it seems to be a regular 
size book. .. . 

The University of Chicago Press tells us 
all about “A Balzac Bibliography,” by W#l- 
liam H. Royce, “enthusiastic Balzacian of 
the first rank.” And that’s the first we’ve 
ever heard of him. Anyway, we always 
are apt to read “Bibliography” as “Biogra- 
phy” and think that it’s something really 
interesting. What do we care about hun- 
dreds of titles! We have lain awake nights 
making up hundreds of titles, all by our- 
selves—but most of them unprintable. A 
pity. ... 

Oh, dear, dear... . 

We seem to be sour this week. Nothing 
pleases us. We opened three packages of 
books, and they were all books we’d seen 
before. The Macmillan Company, at this 
juncture, has the audacity to ask us, “If 
Chicago’s population spends 93 minutes 
every day in reading, is it therefore more 
literate than New York?” Oh, come, come! 
Even if it is, what do we care. Heigho! .. 

Lawrence Brownell Smith wants us to 
write our thoughts about “Ryder,” by 
Djuna Barnes. We can’t. Once we called 
up Horace Liveright’s office and the girl 
who answered the ’phone evidently thought 
we were John S. Sumner, though we spelled 
our name out carefully for her. Lawrence 
Brownell Smith seems to like neither Walzer 
Winchell nor The Inner Sanctum. The 
first thing he knows, he says, he will have 
to write his Congressman. And get, for his 
pains, a lot of packages of seeds! Never 
again will Lawrence Brownell Smith trust 
us with a cheque, for we done los’ it. Never 
mind, we have learned how to mix both a 
Beatrixie and a Cobblestone. . . . 

The third dinner of the P. E. N. Club 
season will be held next Wednesday, April 
tenth, at 7.30 at the Hotel Commodore. 
They hope to have as guests of honor Jofn 
Drinkwater and Stella Benson. But what 
if they do? We're too tired to think about 
Git. .s< 

Walter Lippman has made an honest at- 
tempt to think out something . . . begins 
a Macmillan note. We're always doing 
that. And getting all mixed up. It’s rather 
sad, especially now that Spring is—or is 
not—here. Or is it not? Or is what 
eee 

This must be Spring fever! The Van- 
guard Press says it has a “stupendous book 
about the Negro in America.” Uh-huh. 
No. 18956432009. Probably. But we are 
getting a bit dry—a bit dry... . 

And we just read the title of Edna Bry- 
ner’s new novel. “While the Bridegroom 
Tarried,” as “White Bridegroom Tarred,” 
and we think that’s a much better title any- 
way. We do so. It is... . 

Come, come, don’t be flippant, Augustus. 
The Spring number of “Fashions of the 
Hour” from Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, 
tells what kind of neckties Donald Ogden 
Stewart, Struthers Burt, Rollo Peters, Chris 
Morley, Alfred Lunt, and so on, like to 
wear. Not that this has anything whatever 
to do with literature but Don says he wishes 
Mrs. Stewart (to whom he owes everything) 
would let him wear the ties he likes. Chris 
says that he matches his ties to his compan- 
ion (which I, personally, think is just a 
great big lie) and says his taste in them 
(not companions) has improved by austere 
simplification. (All right, all right, you 
may think so!) .... 

Do you know that limerick that begins, 
“There was a young girl of Baroda. . . .?” 
No, no, we mean that illuminated copies 
(considerably illuminated) of the Prologue 
for the old Rialto theatre, in cardboard mail- 
ing tube, can be had for one simoleon from 
Hoboken Theatrical Co., Steneck Trust 
Bldg., Hoboken, N. J.?2 And cheap at the 


price, if you’ll come in some day and look 
at the one framed in our reception room... . 
And so the Princeton theological student 


says . . . that Homer Croy has sold “They 
Had to See Paris” to W#l Rogers as his 
first talking picture. Will Rogers will leave 
the cast of the Broadway musical comedy 
which he is now in and go to Hollywood— 
and O, now I’m so tired. . . . 

Eddie Cantor—No, No!—Club and Cam- 
pus, published by Wallach Brothers—an- 
nounces “New Neckties of English Deriva- 
tion,” and “Interesting Attire of English 
Origin,” also “Good Looking Accessories of 
Importance.” What has that got to do 
with literature. Well, we gotta dress, ain’t 
ere 

The illustrations to Club and Campus 
make us want to go right out and buy a 
wardrobe. When you glance at those Do- 
ette golf gloves with leather-grip left glove, 
and cast your eye over those circular pin 
stripe hose in imported lisle, you just forget 
Father and Mother and Steele and Dry- 
ae... 

All we want is a belted back sports jacket 
and a double-ring pigskin belt, with, per- 
haps—to crown all, a comfortable con- 
structed Scotch grain semi-brogue. Come 
0-0-0-0-0-0-on, that’s no hat! All right, 
all right, a raw edge Homburg with narrow 
curled brim “is still the first choice of men 
who dress: with care.” . . . 

By the way, what are we doing? Oh, 
yes. We wish to turn at this point—jog 
right and left and detour—to the Prospectus 
of Anderson books. Carl J. H. Anderson, 
Publisher, 514 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 
—and Carl has a new idea. You pay him 
twenty-nine seventy (seventy is cents) and 
you get the first six volumes of the books 
he is going to publish, Or you pay him 
ten dollars down and promise him five sev- 
enty-five on the receipt of the first volume 
and five seventy-five on the receipt of the 
next three volumes, and he still preserves 
his equanimity. His idea is to reprint the 
“books which continue perennially to enthuse 
Man” (His own words, God help him!) 
“at none but moderate prices,” beautifully 
designed and decorated. Fine and beautiful 
books! Worth the price, we should say. 
The titles are to be chosen from among such 
as these, “Tristram Shandy,” “Vanity Fair,” 
“Huckleberry Finn,” “Typee,” “Lord Jim,” 
“Riders to the Sea,” “The Four Million,” 
“Journal to Stella,” “The Song of Solo- 
mon,” “Fathers and Sons,” “Hudibras,” 
“Seven Men,” “Jude the Obscure,” and 
many others. We ourselves think it’s a 
good bet, and we are going to subscribe. 
The address we have given you above. Ask 
for a copy of the Prospectus. . . . 

Mr. William S. Hall has been appointed 
Manager of Sales for Wiéilliam Edwin 
Rudge, Publisher, of 475 Fifth Avenue. 
That’s that... . 

Do you know what the Wicked Bible 
was? Well, once Robert Barker, the King’s 
Printer, issued over his imprint a Bible in 
which the word “not” was omitted from 
the seventh commandment. In 1631 he was 
fined by the Star Chamber two hundred 
pounds therefor. Which reminds us that the 
license to print the Bible was granted to the 
Oxford University Press in 1633, and that 
they haven’t made any such mistake 
GON. 2s. 

Buy “A Native Argosy,” by Morley Cal- 
laghan (Scribner’s). It contains fourteen 
stories and two short novels, and what more 
do you want for good measure? .. . 

A new volume in the Modern Library is 
Conrad Aiken’s “American Poetry, 1671- 
1928,” a comprehensive anthology, as it is 
subtitled. Except that, to our mind, it isn’t 
comprehensive. Still its choices carefully 
endeavor to avoid the usual stuff of an- 
thologies and are consequently of more 
peculiar interest. . . . 

We thank Bobbs-Merrill for sending us 
“Dark Star,” by Lorna Moon, which we 
can’t mention too often—for its title. And 
we see that Stokes has crashed into lower- 
case on “a modern girl,” and “as we are,” 
the latter being “a series of psychographs in 
form and colors,” one of the oddest books 
we have seen for some time. . . . 

Yes, Joe Titzell and William Reydel, we 
know that “Paul Beaujon” is Beatrice L. 
(Mrs. Frederic) Warde, typographer ex- 
traordinary, and that her mother is Mrs. 
Becker of “The Reader’s Guide.” But we 
should never try to be “quaint.” . . . 


THE PHOENICIAN. 
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A LIFE’S MORNING 

By George Gissing 
Morley Roberts wrote of this book: “It 
is a very beautiful and very quiet piece 
of work with marks everywhere of the 


writer’s peculiar and rare genius.” 
$2.50 


DEMOS 
By George Gissing 


John Morley, the English statesman, 
said: “I have been reading Demos. 
There is some masterly work in it— 
and there is genius throughout.” $2.50 


CHRISTIAN UNITY 
By Dr. Gaius J. Slosser 


“There has not been in the world 
hitherto, so far as’I know, any survey of 
that field that can compare with this in 
thoroughness and completeness.”—The 
Archbishop of York. $5.00 


PRIMITIVE ECONOMICS OF 
THE NEW ZEALAND 
MAORI 

By Raymond Firth 


Picturesque—scientific—unique— $6.25 


THE HOME OF FADELESS 
SPLENDOR 
By G. N. Whittingham 
The religious pilgrim and the tourist 
will find in this book a fund of accurate 


and interesting information about the 
land of Christ. $3.00 


THE POETS AND MUSIC 
By Edward W. Naylor 


A study of famous poets and their ignor- 
ance of music. $2.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. C. 




















Collected Essays 
By H. W. Hadow $6.00 


“, .. What a solace to people like 
myself who yearn after erudition 
without the least hope of achieving 
it, to read an erudite work which 1s 
at once admirable in form and taste 
and lit up by wit and fancy. ... No 
pedantry in this book, no “parade of 
learning.” Its instilling of knowl- 
edge and criteria of judgment into 
the reader is conducted quite pain- 
lessly—nay, it produces sensations 
akin to those of going away for a 
week’s holiday to some urbane para- 
dise of which one has heard, or 
through which one has passed by 
night in the train....He is ex- 
tremely clever, and clever enough not 
to be too clever. . . . He knows, but 
he also feels, and feels with intense 
but controlled emotion. I am grate- 
ful to him for a hundred pas- 
sages. .. ."—Arnold Bennett in the 
Evening Standard. 





Voice and Verse 
A Study in English Song 
By H. C. Colles $3.00 


“These lectures have just been pub- 
lished and all who have the growth 
and welfare of music in this country 
of ours at heart should read and 
weigh them.”—London Times. 





The Music Department will be 
pleased to send announcements of 
new publications, and their complete 
catalogue of music publications, to 
those who request it. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The New Books 


Miscellaneous 
(Continued from page 866) 

A Serecr BisiioGRaPHY oF THE PRINCIPAL 
Mopern Presses, PuBtic AND PRIVATE, IN 
Great Britain AND IreELanp. By G. S. 
Tomkinson. London. The First Edition 
Club. 

BisiiocraPHicaL Nores on T. E. Lawrence’s 
“Seven Pittars oF Wispom” anp “REVOLT 
in THE Desert.” By T. German-Reed. 
London: Foyle. 

Quakers 1n Action. By Lester M. Jones. 
Macmillan. $2. 

Ancient Pacan Sympois. By Elizabeth Gold- 
smith. Putnam. $3. 

Tue American YEAR Boox, 1928. Edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart and William M. Schuy- 
ler. American Year Book Corporation. $7.50 
net. 

Tue Frencn Franc, 1914-1928. By Eleanor 

. Lansing Dulles. Macmillan. $6.50. 

Sruart Poritics 1n CHAPMAN’s “TRAGEDY OF 
Cuazsot.” By Norma Dobie Solve. Univer- 
sity of Mi igan. $2.50. 

Sipyis anv’ Seers. By Edwyn Bevan. Harvard 
University*Press. $2.50. 


Brief Mention 

Man cannot live by bread alone, nor can 
children’s imaginations subsist entirely on 
stories dealing with the ordinary material 
of modern life. It is excellent that the 
younger generation should hear about the 
grocery stores, the locomotives, and subways, 
of the workaday world, but to bid definitely 
farewell to rewards and fairies would be 
for the child an exile from a goodly part 
of his heritage. 

At its best the fanciful tale is literature of 
a high order. It is created, as are all great 
works of art, without ulterior purpose. It 
amuses but does not instruct, except insofar 
as it is instructive for the child reader to 
become aware however dimly that beauty is 
its own excuse for being. But the fanciful 
tale at its second and third best and poorest 
is the worst possible choice for the child’s 
reading list, for one cannot say of it even 
that it is harmless. The inferior story of 
this type is bad because its array of highly 
colored characters and incidents creates in 
the child a desire for excitement at any 
cost, purely for itself, without reasonable 
basis or sequence. Of such were the Oz 
books, greatly beloved and much to be de- 
plored. Of such, too, are some of the books 
listed in the footnote below, although it 
may be said of most of them merely that 
apparently they were evolved without the 
fundamental brainwork essential to the real- 
ly good fanciful tale. 

“The Golden Prince” by Dorothy Heslop 
Joos (Duffield: $2.), is a somewhat conven- 
tional, wholly romantic story, suitable for 
girls and boys from nine to twelve and 
older. It tells of the adventures of Clare 
in the land of the witches, and of her final 
winning into Fairyland, and her wedding 
to Prince Auro. It is a profuse book, lavish 
of its adjectives and incidents. Competently 
written, it yet remains undistinguished from 
hundreds of other fairy-stories of the past 
and present. 

Mary Graham Bonner’s “Magic Jour- 
neys” (Macaulay: $2.50), is a book with a 
purpose. Like its predecessor, “The Magic 
Map,” it is designed to encourage in chil- 
dren an interest in geography. A boy is 
taken on an adventurous journey through 
the Eastern hemisphere, meeting on his way 
such worthies as the twins Latitude and 
Longitude, Axis, and Equator. The text 
is enlivened with jingles and curiously ener- 
getic pictures. Doubtless the book will in- 
terest and amuse a child reader, but it is 
deplorable that it should be so, for ingeni- 
ousness is not imagination, nor does enthusi- 
asm altogether atone for a lack of dis- 
crimination. 

Gretchen Krohn and John Norton John- 
son have collaborated in a group of tales 
called “The Scales of the Silver Fish” 
(Bobbs-Merrill: $2). The silver fish of the 
title is the teller of these stories, and the 
audience consists of Bumble and Bee, a small 
Princess and Prince. The stories range from 
Noah to Coral Neptune, a sixteen-year-old 
mermaid, and, while sufficiently acceptable 
in content, are considerably marred by the 
triteness and triviality of the style. 

“The Marvelous Land of Snerge,” writ- 
ten by E. A. Wylkie-Smith and illustrated 
by George Morrow (Harpers: $2.50), is 
on the border land between grown-up and 


child literature. It is the story of Miss 
Watkyn’s settlement for superfluous children, 
and the ungrateful conduct of Sylvia and 
Joe, who escape from their blessings and 
have many adventures with ogres and 
witches, until they return finally to Wat- 
kyn’s Bay. The book has humor and spirit, 
but its method ‘is far too elaborate for 
children. 

“A Quart of Moonlight,” by James 
Woodward Sherman (Little, Brown: $1.50), 
and “The Santa Claus Brownies,” by Ethel 
Clavert Phillips (Houghton Mifflin: $1.50), 
are fairy tales of a rather undistinguished 
order. The first is the pleasant little story 
of the embassy on which the moon, who 
has heard rumors that trouble him, sends 
a quart of his finest moonlight. The second 
is adapted to the Christmas season, being a 
group of stories about Santa Claus’s work- 
men; the first of the group, “The Rocking- 
Horse Pony Who Wanted Blue Eyes,” is 
really a success. Both books are suitable 
for children from five to eight years, and 
are prettily and simply written. 

Martin W. Sampson who has given us 
the story of “The Good Giant” (Houghton 
Mifflin: $2) has written a group of tales 
somewhat above the average. If there is 
a certain sameness about some of Philo’s ad- 
ventures, several of the stories, notably “The 
Fat Kobold,” are original and picturesque, 
and all are well written, with something of 
the sturdiness of folk-tales. 

“Caleb and the Friendly Animals” (Duf- 
field: $2), written and illustrated by Albert 
L. Webster, is again something above the 
general run of children’s books. The pic- 
tures themselves, with their odd effect of 
being photographic negatives, have a haunt- 
ing and evocative quality and are quite the 
best part of the book. The story of Caleb’s 
discovery of a land peopled by endearing 
and peaceful animals, is, however, a pleas- 
ant one, and will be interesting to children 
from seven to ten. 

“The Flying Horse,” written by Kasimir 
and Olga Kovalsky and illustrated by Wan- 
da Petrunkevitck (Milton Bradley: $1.75), 
approaches the folk-tale in its material and 
method. It is the story of the youngest of 
three brothers, who is to all appearances a 
dunce, but who by the aid of his marvelous 
flying horse marries the lovely Czarina and 
becomes Czar. Built up as the story is with 
a due reverence for the mystic number three, 
progressing steadily through a series of ar- 
bitrary and amazing adventures, it has, in 
parts, the genuine rhythm of a folk-tale. 
The pictures aregunusually good, fluent and 
strong; and indeed, except for occasional 
trivialities of style, the book as a whole is 
good. 

Good, too, in its intention is “Little 
Heiskell,” written by Isabelle Hurlbutt and 
gayly illustrated by Alida Conover (Dut- 
ton: $2). This is the story of the adven- 
tures of the little redcoat when he leaves 
his post on top of the weathervane on the 
market at Hagerstown and ventures into the 
world below. How he helps the orphans 
Victor and Frieda to keep their beloved 
grandfather-clock, how he foils and eventu- 
ally converts their oppressor Old Reum—all 
this makes a good Christmas story for chil- 
dren from six to ten. If the book is per- 
haps too reminiscent of the “Christmas 
Carol,” it is at least on the side of the an- 
gels in being so. 

“The Bluenose Express,” by Zillah K. 
Macdonald (Appleton: $1.50), is the story 
of Hiawatha, the engine which had drawn 
the “Bluenose Express” for many years. At 
the beginning of the story Hiawatha is about 
to be sent to the scrap heap, a fate which 
all right-minded locomotives dread. But 
Hiawatha’s engineer Danny, himself on the 
edge of retirement, manages to save his old 
favorite and converts it into a home for 
himself and his grandchildren. And during 
this Indian summer of comparative ease, 
several of the most excitirig and honorable 
events of Hiawatha’s career occur. The 
book will appeal to children from six to 
eight, and is well-written and well-illustrat- 
ed. It combines very happily the realistic 
and the fanciful, and while, perhaps, more 
successful as an example of realism in chil- 
dren’s books, has certainly some of the char- 
acteristic virtues of the imaginative tale. It 
is a well constructed piece of work, unpre- 
tentious and straightforward, and it has its 
moments of a kind of sober fancy which 
are very pleasing. 














| Song for May Day, 1929. 


The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No. 57. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best short 
(Entries should reach the Saturday Review office, 
25 West 45th Street, New York Gity, not later than the morning of April 22.) 





























“The author of Mrs. “Wiggs 
of the Gabbage Patch writes 


another modern classic . 


Once in a blue moon occurs the miracle of a world- 
wide best seller being followed after twenty-five years by 
another classic from the same pen—a story just as spon- 
taneous, just as delightful, and just as up-to-date to the 
time in which it is written. That miracle has happened 
with the publication of Alice Hegan Rice’s THE 
BUFFER. If any book can equal the popularity of 
Mrs. Wiggs, this splendid novel will do it. It is filled 
with the clear strength and beauty of a heroine of 
the new South. 


The BUFFER 


By ALICE HEGAN RICE 


Gallant Cynthia Freer, face to face with the question, Does 
one owe first allegiance to one’s self, one’s family or one’s 


fellow-men, decides to defy tradition and win out for herself. 
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At all Bookstores $2.50 
353 FourthAve. THE CENTURY CO. New York 
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“One of the few important 
American novels of our generation 
—Philadelphia Record 


THIS 
POOR 
PLAYER 


by SHIRLEY WATKINS 


“I feel like Keats, Cortez and Galileo in one,— a new and 

hitherto uncharted planet swimming into my ken. And, ob- 

viously, a star of magnitude. 

“What Miss Watkins has to say is so sensitive, so intellectu- 

ally exciting, that I wait from sentence to sentence = to 
et the flash—no, not the flash, the —ofa 
eautifully balanced mind. 

"*THIS POOR PLAYER’ seems to me one of the greatest 

novels of the last decade.” —LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


At all Bookstores, $2.50 


MACRAE ¢ SMITH *¢ COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 





























FOUND MURDERED 








in a luxurious boudoir in West 75th 
St. a beautiful young girl, a Broad- 
— way favorite. What killed her? Who 
killed her? The man she blackmailed? 
The girl friend she quarreled with? 
The burglar who took her jewels?One 
of the five men who loved and feared 
her? A mass of blind clues trailing 
I am the victim —a menandwomeninallwalksof society 
beautiful girl brutally _match yourwitswith LeightonSwift. 
murdered. 


CHARLES R. JONES WINS THE DUTTON 
MYSTERY PRIZE FOR APRIL WITH 


THE KING MURDER 9 


“The story moves so rapidly that 
even I, who rarely start and more x 
rarely finish a-detective story, did 
not lay it down until I had read the 


1am Leighton Swift, the mys- 
last page.” Jim Tully. mae pap 


tery man who gets to the 
$2.00 bottom of this horrible affair. 
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Scores of University Presidents, America’s Leading Thinkers and Critics, Men 
of Letters and Men of Affairs, As Well As Thousands* of General Readers say: 


The ART OF THINKING 


Like The Story of Philosophy 
by Wut Durawr, The Art of 
Thinking is 
—an adventure for the mind 
—a delight for the heart 
—<a liberal education in ise’; 
—a best seller for the years 


was written for 











—for me, who miss the pleasure of knowledge because of the 
imagined terror of thought .. . for me, whose day-dreams, 
rightly directed, would build on fact my most fantastic Castle 
in Spain... 

For me this book was written. It shows me clearly the possi- 
bilities latent in my own mind, awaiting to be aroused. It puts 
me in WiiuiaM James gallery of those who use but a fraction 
of their mental powers, who know not the incomparable thrills 
of intellectual achievement. 


Happily, The Art of Thinking, this new book, witty and wise, 
by Assé Ernest Dimnet, points the way in which I may make 
my life more full, my mind more effective, my thoughts more 
resourceful and creative. 


Who touches this book touches a man; who opens these 
pages swings open the door of a new adventure for the mind; 
who enjoys that noblest pleasure, the joy of understanding, will 
read this book with profit and delight. 


Because it is acclaimed by America’s leading educators, let no 
indolent reader, as CurtstopHeR Mor.ey says, ‘‘be led to imagine 
that The Art of Thinking is dificult, for it is written with the 
greatest charm and simplicity.’’ This book holds for me no exercise 
in pedagogy, but a memorable evening of priceless table-talk with a 
gentleman and a scholar. I shall hold memorable discourse with a 
mind so witty and lucid, a spirit so gentle and sympathetic, that I 
shall scarcely realize he is providing me with a key to true culture, 
a blueprint for the durable satisfactions of life, a life disciplined 
and animated by the art of thinking. 


The ART OF 
THINKING 


— ae 


* $2.50 at All Bookstores 


In the forefront of All 
Best Seller Lists In 
Non-Fiction From 
Coast to Coast. 

Now im its 11th Printing 


Acclaimed by Noted Educators and Thinkers 


PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY of Columbia Univetsity in 
The Saturday Review of Literature 
“Before-a work of art one is likely to be dumb or to‘indulge only 
in ejaculations; and when asked why one likes it, to reply ‘Go 
and see for yourself.’ That is the way I feel about this genial and 
witty book, The Art of Thinking.” 
PROFESSOR BLISS PERRY of Harvard, Noted Philosopher 
“Asse Dimnet has written many delightful books, but not one 
of them is more accurately aimed at the needs of contemporary 
American readers than The Art of Thinking. The book is delicate 
and straightand light as an arrow, and it is winged, like an arrow, 
with wit.” 
PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
of Columbia University 
“I have had the pleasure of reading Asset Dimnet's new book 
and hope it will be widely read by others who will be grateful for 
and helped by its clear and succinct presentation of about as 
important a topic as there is in the modern world.” 


PRESIDENT JOHN GRIER HIBBEN of Princeton University 
“I have had the pleasure of reading Asse Dimwet’s-book on 
The Art of Thinking and I would recommend it very highly to all 
who are perhaps groping in the dark and not able to concentrate 
their thoughts along valuable and rewarding ends.” 

DR. JAMES H. RYAN, The Catholic University of America 
“Asse Dimnet's book is clever and approaches the out-of-the- 
ordinary. The wealth of literary allusions in this work bespeaks a 
large acquaintance with French and English authors, and is a 
source of joy and delight to the reader.” 

REV. S. PARKES CADMAN, National Radio Pastor 
“The Art of Thinking has the logical conciseness and drive of the 
French mind, relieved by a sense of humor and facility of ex- 
pression which will help the reader to absorb its capital ideas.” 





*The Mounting Demand for 
THE ART OF THINKING 
Ist printing October 3,000 Sold Out 
and printing November 3,000 Sold Out 
grd printing December 5,000 Sold Out 
4th printing Janaary §,000 Sold Out 
sth printing January 10,000 Sold Out 
6th printing February 10,000 Sold Out 
7th printing February 10,000 Sold Out 
8th printing February 10,000 Sold Out 
gth printing March 10,000 Sold Out 
icth printing March 10,000 Now Ready 
11th printing April 10,000 J” Preparation 
Total 86,000 printed copies 
1-3 to date 


By ABBE ERNEST DIMNET 
| 


7 Vere I want 
Avi to THe Inner Sanctum Of ‘The Art of Thinking”’ 


| SIMON and SCHUSTER Check one of these 


~~~ AE A TT Publishers, 37 West 7th Se., New York O Enclosed find $2.50 
(_] Send C.O. D. 

















